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Rough Proofs 


A correspondent of Printed Sales- 
manship says the reason Elbert 
Hubbard used “butcher paper” for 
the cover of the lamented Philistine 
was because it had meat in it. Any- 
way, he found that it brought home 


the bacon. 
” 7 - 


“What Essex is to Hudson” is the 
theme of a recent newspaper adver- 
tisement for a trade-marked gaso- 
line. What I’m still trying to figure 
out is what Essex was to Elizabeth. 


* * * 


A mattress advertiser says we as- 
sume thirty-three different positions 
during a night’s sleep. And a few 
more if the sleeper is an advertising 
manager waiting for the returns to 


come in. 
* * * 


Those enormous reproductions of 
distinguished faces the American 
Tobacco Company is using in its 
new testimonial series for Lucky 
Strikes would be very flattering to 
the originals, were it not for the 
fact that wrinkles and bald spots 
are magnified, too. 


* * * 


Another advertiser has disclosed 
to a startled world that his product 
was used on the Byrd trip to the 
Antarctic. Some bright boy is going 
to knock ’em dead by claiming that 
his is the only one that wasn’t 


* * *# 


I exchanged brief-cases accident- 
ally the other night with a ma- 
chinery salesman in a Richmond, 
Va., depot. His contained $400,000 
worth of contracts and mine only 
this week’s “Rough Proofs,” but I 
was glad to swap back, anyway. 


* * * 


The next development, it is said, 
will be a cigarette that lights itself. 
Begins to look as if the cigarette- 
lighter advertisers have at last met 


their match. 
. 


The commissioners of the District 
of Columbia have been protesting in- 
effectually against the noises of a 
voice-of-the-sky advertising broad- 
cast over Washington. They would 
prefer it not louder, but funnier. 


*» * # 


A livestock company advertises in 
The National Provisioner that it will 
deliver hogs “of your weight.” Meat- 
packers who buy on these specifica- 
tions may flatter themselves. 


* * * 


And then there is the anti-fat ad- 
vertiser who bravely addresses his 
message “to women of 45 to 49.” 
There may be some, but do you ex- 
Pect them to admit it? 


* * * 


“In the dance,” says Chesterfield, 
“it’s Grace.” 
And I thought all along it was 
Marillyn Miller. 
* * * 


“Delicately scented, but not a per- 
fume.” 


Merely a vagrant odor. 
* * * 

“Modern Crane potters produced 
such Shades as the citrus yellow seen 
in Corinth fixtures and shower re- 
ceptor.” 

And so far they’ve just been potter- 
ing arcund. 

*- * * 

Peck & Peck offer “the most fetch- 
ing of stockings.” 

Th py of the “it” girl. 

Copy CuB 


BUYING POWER 
IS CREATED BY 
EXPORT POLICY 


Abbink Finds All Wellin Export 
Field 


A record crowd turned out to hear 
John Abbink, vice-president and 
general manager of the Business 
Publishers International Corpora- 
tion, New York, address the Adver- 
tising Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Thursday. 

Mr. Abbink, an authority on ex- 
port matters, brought the news that 
the tariff is not as hard on foreign 
countries as generally thought, and 
that the outlook for American ex- 
ports is just as good as it ever was. 

Foreign political ex perts have 
shrouded the facts in a smoke screen, 
he indicated, for their own purposes, 
which in the main were to show their 
followers what stout fellows they 
are. 

“While not all protests against 
the tariff were trumped up,” said 
Mr. Abbink, “many being sincere 
and justified, I venture the hope that 
either through legislative action or 
presidential decree, some of the 
rates which were inserted without 
economic justification will be re- 
duced. 


Action Would Help 

“If such a reduction on even one 
item could come soon, it would go 
far in helping those who are trying 
to put the picture before the world 
in its true light.” 

However, in spite of the fact that 
commercial rivals leave no stone un- 
turned in search of every possible 
scrap of misinformation with which 
to gain trade advantages, Mr. Ab- 
bink believes the United States will 
continue to develop its export busi- 
ness. 

The reason is that American 
manufacturers are building in for- 
eign countries a middle class where 
only the very rich and the very poor 
have existed heretofore. 

“For years,” said Mr. Abbink, 
“practically all of the stoves used in 
Cuba were imported from Germany, 
France, and Belgium, and to a 
much smaller extent, from the 
United States. 

“Recently one of our steel manu- 
facturers has been able to interest 
local capital in Cuba to the extent 
that three separate stove manufac- 
turing plants are being established 
there to manufacture stoves which 
will be made up of parts stamped 
and enameled in this country. 

Create Buying Power 

“Literally hundreds of such manu- 
facturing operations have been fos- 
tered by American manufacturers 
during the past ten years. They are 
not only building local wealth and 
wages for added buying power—lit- 
erally creating something that never 
existed before—but are adding to 
our own markets for industrial 
equipment. 

“The upbuilding of these local in- 
dustries calls for capital, and during 
the last ten years no less than two 
and one-half billion dollars of our 
surplus funds have gone into indus- 
trial investment in Latin America 
alone. 

“This philosophy of extending our 
markets by building local buying 
power accounts to a degree which 
we do not yet appreciate for much 
of our success in overseas trade in 
recent years.” 


Makers of Hosiery 


Combine to Remove 
Drag on Advertising 


Manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery have banded together to take 
the brakes off of advertising by 
eliminating abuses within and with- 
out the industry. The new Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Exchange has es- 
tablished headquarters in Chicago, 
with Julian Armstrong in charge as 
director of organization. 

The membership includes Apex, 
Holeproof, Kayser, Van Raalte and 
others of similar caliber. The ob- 
jects of the Exchange are: 

To encourage trading between 
members (manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers) by supplying official 
printed quotations, regulation mar- 
ket reports and correct data on 
stocks on hand, as well as expedi- 
tious means for settling trade dis- 
putes. 

To perfect more economical and 
effective methods of quality manu- 
facturing, and to develop and ex- 
pand markets for full fashioned 
hosiery through market study, bud- 
gets and master operating plans. 

To perform these functions in the 
same manner for the hosiery indus- 
try as the Chicago Board of Trade 
does for the producers and whole- 
salers of grain. 

To compel the observance of meas- 
ures designed to protect the indus- 
try by expelling member violators 
and by fastening the burden of prej- 
udice to non-member violators. 

Rampant Over-Production 

Full fashioned hosiery sales, due 
to aggressive sales promotion over a 
period of years, have grown 4% 
times as fast as the total hosiery 
volume since the war. In a recent 
six-year period, production of this 
type of hosiery was doubled. 

Production facilities, however, 
have grown much more rapidly than 
demand, the total capacity of the 
mills now operating being five times 
greater than consumption. Of the 
nearly 400 mills, only 150 are said 
to have a legitimate place in the in- 
dustry and the business structure of 
the country. The others owe their 


existence, it is alleged, to the con- 
cessions tendered by small town 
chambers of commerce and bankers, 
bargains in obsolete knitting ma- 
chinery, cheap labor and the over- 
supply of raw materials. 

Full fashioned hosiery is anala- 
gous to tailored clothing. It is made 
by cutting and seaming flat hosiery 
fabric, a more expensive process 
than the one operation method in- 
volved in making circular knit stock- 
ings. 

Imitations of full fashioned hose 
are often made by adding one or 
more seams to circular knit stock- 
ings, which are then shaped by 
stretching and shrinking. It is said 
that hosiery made in this way loses 
shape after one or two washings, 
and the reaction of many consumers 
who are not aware of the decep- 
tion has been against the genuine 
product. 


Embrace Whole Industry 
Manufacturer members are the 
foundation of the new organization 
but it will also include many whole- 
salers and key retailers. Other mem- 
bers are machinery, yarn, dye and 
needle manufacturers. and invest- 
ment bankers. 
Manufacturers who have thus far 


joined the Exchange represent about | , 


three-fourths of the total full fash- 
ioned hosiery production, 12 of them 
alone being responsible for one-half. 
In joining the Exchange, the manu- 
facturers agree to co-ordinate buy- 
ing and manufacturing activities. 

One of the functions of the banker 
group will be to educate commercial 
bodies in small towns who are in- 
clined to be unduly generous with 
cash donations, tax rebates and free 
factory sites. 

Unless these concessions are made 
judiciously, the result is certain to 
be a drain on business generally. 
The Exchange is confident that the 
banker members, armed with facts, 
can quickly improve this phase of 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Farm Board Declines Barton’s Suggestion 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 26—The policy of the Federal Farm Board 
will not permit adoption of Bruce Barton’s suggestion that it stage an 


advertising campaign on white bread. 


If such a course were adopted in behalf of wheat, it would be necessary 
to take the same action for other farm products, the Board said. 

Mr. Barton made his suggestion in an address before the American 
Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City. Such a campaign would serve as 
restitution to the baking and flour industry for restrictions enforced during 


the war, he said. 


Gets Rich “Selling” Ayer Agency 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26—“Quarter interests” in N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, were “sold” to at least 16 persons by Dudley E. Groesbeck, 
164 Bay State Road, this city, according to police, who nabbed Groesbeck 


when he tried to pass a check 


on a local department store. 


The price for the “shares” ranged from $2,000 up. Police say Prof. 
Hogs of C. Autenreite, of the College of the City of New —_ “invested” 


$25,000 


General Motors to Stage Own Paris Show 


New York, Sept. 26—The General Motors Corporation has registered a 
protest against methods in vogue at the Automobile Salon opening in Paris 
October 2 by withdrawing. It will stage special displays in its own show 


rooms, 


For five years, it is charged, American automobile manufacturers have 
been permitted to select space only after the manufacturers of every other 


nation have taken their pick. 


Now It’s Talking Movies for the Home 
New York, Sept. 26—Talking movies for the home will be introduced 


within a fortnight, it is predicted at the Radio World’s 


here. 
Priced to 


Fair, in session 


sell at $150, these outfits will give home moving pictures a 
voice by the use of a sound disc synchronized with the 


DEATH CALLS 
J, T. DORRANCE, 
OF SOUP FAME 


Hitched Wagon to Advertising 
Star 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 24—Dr. John 
Thompson Dorrance, president of 
the Campbell Soup Company, died 
suddenly of a heart ailment Sunday, 


John T. Dorrance 


September 21, at his country home, 
Pomona Farms, near this city, at 
the age of 57. About a week prior 
to his death Dr. Dorrance returned 
to Pomona Farms from his summer 
home at Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
until his death was confined to his 
bed by what was considered a slight 
illness. His condition appeared to 
be showing steady improvement until 
he collapsed Sunday morning, death 
following shortly. 

Dr. Dorrance, who was the founder 
of the modern canned soup industry, 
started his business career as an 
employe in a fruit and preserve fac- 
tory operated by his uncle at a sal- 
ary of $7.50 a week. From this be- 
ginning he rose to the leadership 
of a world-wide organization that 
spends approximately $3,000,000 per 
year for the advertising of its 
products. 

Born at Bristol, Pa., in 1873, Dr. 
Dorrance attended Rugby Academy 
at Philadelphia, and later the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
from which he graduated in 1895. 
He then attended the University of 
Gottingen in Germany, receiving a 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1897. 

A French Pupil 

It was while Dr. Dorrance was 
pursuing his studies in Germany 
that he conceived the idea of can- 
ning soups in condensed form. Be- 
fore returning to the United States 
he spent some time in Paris, where 
he made a study in famous French 
restaurants of the proper flavoring 
for different soups. He was elected 
an honorary member of the Societe 
de Secours Mutuels des Cuisiniers 
de Paris by Parisian chefs. Aside 
from the late King Edward VII of 
England he was the only foreigner 
on whom this honor was bestowed. 

Returning to the United States, 
Dr. Dorrance decided upon a career 
in the business world, rejecting of- 
fers of faculty positions at three 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


September 27, 1930 | 


universities and one college. In 
1898, he accepted a position in the 
plant of the Joseph Campbell Pre- 
serve Company at Camden, which 
was headed by his uncle, Arthur P. 
Dorrance. 

He worked in this plant as a 
chemist, and in less than a year had 
perfected the idea of canning con- 
densed soup. Up to that time, the 
canning of soup had failed to grow 
into a very important industry be- 
cause of the fact that soups were 
canned ready to eat, being so bulky 
that freight costs were prohibitive. 
The idea of canning soup in con- 
densed form, however, as developed 
by Dr. Dorrance, proved successful 
from the beginning, the first being 
produced in the Campbell plant and 
placed on the market in 1899. 


7 Rises to Presidency 

The following year Dr. Dorrance 
was made a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and in 1914 
he became president. Shortly after 
this the name of the company was 
changed to the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, and it has since confined its 
activities almost entirely to the can- 
ning of soups. 

Dr. Dorrance will be remembered, 
however, more for his sound adver- 
tising sense than his pioneering in 
the realm of soup. From the begin- 
ning, his restless mind was dissatis- 
fied with the idea of local or sec- 
tional limitations on his business. 
He knew his product was the best 
that could be produced and he in- 
sisted that every home manager in 
the country be given a chance to 
buy it. 

This logic pointed inevitably to 
national advertising and Dr. Dor- 
rance speedily saw the point. His 
advertising created a small scandal 
in the early days, when his lavish 
expenditures in this form of selling 
were regarded as wasteful. The re- 
sults, however, silenced his carping 
critics. 

Possibly Dr. Dorrance himself was 
amazed and somewhat awed at the 
spectacle of what happens when a 
good product receives adequate pub- 
licity. His philosophy of advertis- 
ing was recently expressed as fol- 
lows in a letter to Sturges Dorrance, 


Down, But Never Out 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 23—A 
speaker at the annual banquet 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association said that on his 
last visit to New York, he was 
intrigued by this sign: 

H. Bloom 
Pants Pressed—50c 
(Formerly with Hornblower 
& Weeks) 


president of D rance, Sullivan & 
Co., New York’ agency handling the’ 
Campbell acgount:. 


Estimate of Advertising 


“Some day advertising will be 
reckoned along with the colossal and 
far-reaching inventions that have 
broadened and benefited human life 
beyond calculation. It will be rated 
with the gasoline engine that gave 
us the automobile and the aero- 
plane; with the incandescent lamp 
that revolutionized our nights; with 
the telephone, and the telegraph and 
the wireless. 

“Advertising is man’s invention 
to serve himself with what he needs, 
what he wants. It is the short-cut 
to the sources of his supply, the 
most direct road to his market. 

“Advertising is no pigmy device. 
It is one of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of man’s ingenuity in fetter- 
ing the forces of nature and making 
her do his bidding. In its national 
application it has been developed 
into a power-house for the produc- 
tion of energy. National advertis- 
ing creates a reservoir of power that 
local advertising may tap by ‘tuning 
in’ just as radio receiving sets tune 
in on a broadcasting station. 

“President Hoover’s appeal to in- 
dustry served as a ringing call to 
national advertisers to notch up the 
power output of their campaigns 
and the Campbell Soup Company 
was quick to respond. In addition 
to our heavy space commitments in 
the leading national magazines, and 
double or triple showings in all the 
surface street cars in the United 
States, we have started ‘a large-space 


All Markets Are Not The Same 


There are certain sections where 
products logically sell in greater 
volume than others. Advertising 


campaigns must, therefore, be 


modified or 


ing upon “buyer response.” It is 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
88 Custer Ave., Detroit 
and 46 Progressive Michigan Cities 


often possible to effect tremen- 
dous savings in Detroit by allow- 
ing Walker & Co. to prepare a 
specific Outdoor Advertising 
Recommendation designed to 


reach definite potential prospects. 


— 


enhanced depend- 


campaign in the leading newspapers 
of the country. 


The Major Credit 

“Advertising has been a powerful 
force in the expansion of the busi- 
ness of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. To that force must go major 
credit for its growth from a small 
local business to a service of world- 
wide markets in contact with mil- 
lions upon millions of consumers. 
To maintain and improve that posi- 
tion our advertising power plant is 
this year working full time.” 

In addition to holding director- 
ships in several corporations, Dr. 
Dorrance was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the New Eng- 
land Society of Pennsylvania and 
the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was also an officer of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

Surviving him are a widow, one 
son and three daughters. Two sis- 
ters and two brothers also survive, 
including Arthur G. Dorrance, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Campbell Soup Company. 


U.S. Advertised 
Products Under 
Fire in Canada 


Toronto, Sept. 25—Naming three 
internationally-advertised American 
brands,—Campbell’s soups, Del 
Monte canned fruits and Swansdown 
flour,—and singling them out for at- 
tack, Premier G. Howard Ferguson 
of Ontario, Canada’s richest retail 
market, has launched a movement to 
promote the sale of Ontario-grown 
produce. This government-backed 
drive automatically includes a wal- 
lop at American foodstuffs, but par- 
ticularly canned goods. 

The three brands named were 
dealt with because they are in direct 
competition with Ontario - grown 
produce. Australian canned goods 
on the Ontario market were also 
attacked, despite the Empire link. 
Swansdown came in for the heaviest 
drive because, quoting the Canadian 
premier, “it is made from American 
soft wheat and sold here, while in 
Canada there is a superabundance 
of the finest, hardest wheat in the 
world.” 

The campaign is to consist of dis- 
play advertising and radio talks. 
Advance proofs of the advertising, 
seen by ADVERTISING AGE, were gen- 
eral and concerned only with the 
principle of buying elsewhere when 
home-grown produce waited to be 
marketed. It contained no specific 
attacks on named brands though it 


| did deal with classes of foodstuffs,— 


principally fruit. 


KUSHNER TURNS 
TO POETRY TO 
BOOST EXHIBIT 


Why Displays Broke Record at 
Louisville 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 22—The ad- 
vertising exhibit at the 15th annual 
convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association turned out to be 
the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization, about 115 advertisers 
showing more than 200 panels. 

Until a short time before the con- 
vention, it appeared that the exhibit 
would fall short of standards in 
quantity. Jacob Kushner, assistant 
secretary of the United States Trust 
Co., Paterson, N. J., in charge of 
this feature, did considerable head- 
scratching and finally came up with 
a poem which he dispatched to pros- 
pective customers. The effort was 
headed, “Famous Sayings in His- 
tory.” 

Shortly after this literary gem 
went out, Mr. Kushner was over- 
whelmed with reservations. The 
poem which caused the change of 
mind read as follows: 


Every now and then, 

It’s hard to figure when, 

There are sayings made by men, 
That live in history. 


From the time of Eve and Adam 
To the flappers of this date, 
Famous saying have been made— 
A few I will relate. 


“Go West,” said Horace Greeley, 

“Thar’s pickin’s in Ioway,” 

“Fire when you’re ready,” 
Dewey,” 

To Gridley at Manila Bay. 


said 


“Don’t give up the ship,” said Law- 
rence, 

“But give up everything else you’ve 
got,” 

“Strike tuh,” the umpire said, 

With a voice heard all over the lot. 


“Give me liberty or death,” said Pat, 

With a voice ringing clear; 

And out in Milwaukee the Germans 
answered, 

“Give me another beer.” 


“Thirty days,” shouts the Judge, 

“Put him in the can,” 

The universal cry of women every- 
where— 


“Just keep away from my man.” 


CALIFORNIA PAPER EXPANDS FACILITIES 


The dedication of the Alhambra (Calif.) Post-Advocate Sep- 
tember 27 gives that newspaper one of the finest plants in the 
state. The publication is associated with the Southern California 
Newspapers, of which Col. Ira C. Copley is one of the principal 
owners. Clayton I. Ward is editor. 


I could go on for hours, 

But time sure does prohibit; 

Still, the most famous saying in all] 
history is, 

“I have nothing to exhibit.” 


The exhibit, as it finally appeared, 
was jammed with human interest, 
A panel of the Central United Na- 
tional Bank, of Cleveland, carried a 
letter salvaged from the Steamship 
Tahiti, which was lost at sea. 

Frank C. Essick, of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., told of a program of lobby 
displays, in which free publicity in 
local newspapers figured largely. 

The displays were held under the 
general title of “Know Your City,” 
one company holding the stage each 
week. The newspapers were unable 
to resist this appeal to local pride 
and covered the display regularly. 

Thus the publicity program went 
like this: Monday, the exhibit; 
Tuesday, stories in the newspapers, 
a two-column head being the rule; 
paid display for the remainder of 
the week. 


Schlitz Has Paper 
The Schlitz Brewing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has begun publication of 
the “Schlitz Globe” for distributors 
and branches. L. E. Wheeler is edi- 
tor of the new paper, which resem- 
bles Time in make-up. 


Get Burma-Shave Account 

The Burma-Vita Co., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of Burma-Shave, a 
brushless shaving cream, has ap- 
pointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


Start “Talkie Topics” 


I. Rosenberg and S. G. Greisman 
have begun publication of Talkie 
Topics in Detroit. The new maga- 
zine, to be published bi-monthly, will 
be distributed in Publix theaters. 


Appointed by “Motorist” 

Robert J. Neville has become 
Western advertising representative 
of National Motorist, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


MEDICROPOLIS" 


DOES YOUR ADVERTISING 
COPY SPEAK TO ITS CITIZENS 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE? 


Advertising copy destined for the 
eyes of the physician, the surgeon, 
the dentist, the veterinarian, and 
the nurse, should breathe the atmos- 
phere of the clinic, the operating 
room, the laboratory, the hospital 
and the general daily routine of the 
professions. It must carry its sales 
message in an unobtrusive, dignified 
manner, in complete harmony with 
professional ethics, and yet be 
couched in idiomatically accurate 
but convincing language. 


Medical copy written by the staff 
of Professional Publicity Associates 
is first of all of unimpeachable 
therapeutic accuracy, but neverthe- 
less human and vital in its phrasing. 
It is replete with ideas, principles 
and methods culled from long experi- 
ence, training and actual practice 
in the professional field. 


To the national advertiser reaching 
out to the markets of MEDICRO- 
POLIS or to the general advertising 
agency requiring a consultant on 
accounts with a medical aspect, 
Professional Publicity Associates 
offer their collaboration and co- 
operation. 


We shall be glad to outline the 
details and cost of our service to 
anyone interested. 


*One and a half million men 
and women, spread through- 
out the civilized world, who 
read, speak and think in 
medical terms. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Medical Arts Building 
57 West 57th Street, New York 


ADVERTISING IN THE MEDICAL 
AND ALLIED PROFESSIONS 
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September 27, 1930 


ADVERTISING AGE 


SLUMP CLEARED 
DECKS FOR MEN 
WITH ABILITY 


Advertising Clean-Up Now 
Needed, Says Bill 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25—The re- 
cent business depression was one of 
the best things that could have hap- 
pened to American business, accord- 
ing to Raymond Bill, president and 
editor of Sales Management, New 
York, who addressed the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis Tuesday. 

“What a wonderful opportunity 
this situation presents to men who 
posess real ability in selling and ad- 
vertising,” commented Mr. Bill. 

“How inspiring it is to know that 
men who know what they are talk- 
ing about are rapidly coming into 
their own and that opportunists who 
rose with the tide are going by the 
boards. This is as it should be, but 
not as it has been during the last 
year or two. 

“It is consoling to know that men 
have a bigger and better oppor- 
tunity to prove their ability and to 
be remunerated therefor—and to 
find that all companies, large or 
small, still need men of superior 
marketing attainments.” 

Mr. Bill asserted that a house 
cleaning is needed in advertising. 


Cites Malpractice 

“Within the last 30 days,” he said, 
“an important advertising agency 
bought space at the one time rate in 
order to earn a higher commission 
for itself, rather than save money 
for the client by taking the quantity 
discount. 

“TI have seen agencies steer adver- 
tisers away from radio broadcasting 
because they were fearful that they 
might not get a commission on this 
form of advertising. 

“Also, I have seen agencies and 
publishers enter into what amounted 
to conspiracy to persuade adver- 
tisers to launch great campaigns 
when production difficulties sur- 
rounding new models had not yet 
been solved and much of the value 
of the sales promotion was wasted 
because dealers did not have the 
stocks with which to cash in on the 
advertising. 

“Not enough people in the adver- 
tising profession and in the pub- 
lishing world seem to be conscious of 
the fact that there is a limit to the 
total amount any company can 
afford to spend for advertising. in 
any given year, and in any given 
medium, and that the big idea is not 
to see how quickly appropriations 
can be run up into gigantic sums, 
but rather, how the most efficient 
and resultful expenditures can be 
made in the advertiser’s behalf re- 
gardless of whether it is a $10 or a 
$10,000 item which is under consid- 
eration. 


Too Many Rules 

“Right now many companies are 
hungry for new plans and new ideas 
to stimulate their business. Yet 
right now you can walk into a lot 
of advertising agencies and into a 
lot of advertising departments only 
to be greeted by that stone wall an- 
nouncement, ‘We do not consider or 
recommend anything new until it is 
at least a year old.’ 

“What is the answer? A good 
many things are being sold over 
the heads of advertising agencies 
and advertising departments, to 
company executives who are only 
too eager to appraise the merits of 
hew plans—men who know from 
experience that often new things are 
introduced on a bargain basis which 
it is not possible to obtain later on.” 


Laundry Has Agency 

The Adelman Laundry, recently 
opened in Milwaukee, and said to be 
the finest in the world, has placed 
its advertising with Klau-Van Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap-Younggreen. Outdoor 
advertising, newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


“CLEAR WAY FOR 
MEN WHO KNOW” 


Raymond Bill 


New Committee 
Investigating 
B. B. Bureaus 


New York, Sept. 25—The Better 
Business Bureaus of the country, 
which do considerable investigating 
in the course of their operations, are 
themselves to be investigated. The 
Manhattan Board of Commerce and 
the Bronx Chamber of Commerce 
have appointed a “Committee to In- 
vestigate the Better Business 
Bureaus.” 


Charles Schwalb is chairman of 
the committee, members being 
George Donnelly, Abraham Wiener, 
Dominick Cafarelli, and W. F. Mur- 
ray. E. C. Riegel is the director of 
investigation. 

The Committee to Investigate the 
Better Business Bureaus has issued 
a preliminary report, saying in part: 

“Some 50 Better Business Bureaus 
now exist in as many cities, each 
cunningly organized in corporate 
form with individual liability lim- 
ited, membership obscured, responsi- 
bility to any civic body entirely lack- 
ing, processes quite covert, and lati- 
tude of activities undefined. 

“A Better Business Bureau seems 
to rest altogether upon rights purely 
assumed and powers entirely self- 
asserted. 


Co-operation Secured 

“Following the acquisition of high 
sponsorship, by prominent men in 
the financial, industrial and commer- 
cial sphere of business, the bureaus 
readily obtained the co-operation of 
newspaper and magazine publishers 
because of their natural interest in 
the professed objects of the bureaus 
as expressed in the phrase, ‘Truth in 
Advertising.’ 

“While there is observable a dis- 
inclination on the part of reputable 
publishers to print the bureau propa- 
ganda, as it tends toward bias and 
malice, thus forcing it into publica- 
tions of lower editorial standards, a 
large space is still permitted and the 
personal repute of the sponsors and 
the support by the press continue as 
the two essential props. 

“Thus by building upon two exist- 
ing pillars, the organizers of the 
Better Business Bureaus seized, 
without a dollar of investment, the 
two major assets of American busi- 
ness, namely, reputation and pub- 
licity. 

“We are reliably informed that 
over 100,000 persons are listed with 
derogatory information attaching t 
their names in the files of the New 
York Bureau alone. Who can say 
that his name is not among them 
or when this menace may fall upon 
him with crushing effect?” 


Called Best Weekly 

The Simcoe (Ont.) Reformer has 
been awarded the Mason trophy as 
the best all-round weekly news- 
paper in Canada. The award is 
made annually by W. E. Mason, pub- 
lisher of the Sudbury Star, at the 
annual meeting of the Canada 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association. 


Says Curiosity 
Is the Key to 
Perfume Sales 


New York, Sept. 25—“Curiosity! 
That’s what sells perfume,” accord- 
ing to Gabilla, Inc., whose full page 
advertisements in Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, Theatre, Harper’s Bazaar and 
The New Yorker have created as 
much interest among advertising 
men as the public. 
One typical piece of copy in the 
Gabilla series showed a silhouette 
of two hunters, the caption saying, 
“They will talk of the chase as far 
as the elm, where the horses drink, 
and where his margin of honours 
for the day will take a little tumble.” 
The other copy was just as reti- 
cent, asking merely, “In times of 
confidence is there always a little 
untold? Else, whence individuality?” 
The company’s advertising de- 
partment is more garrulous. In ad- 
dition to the comment indicated, one 
member said: 
“Ask yourself whether this type 
of advertising will make women 
curious about Gabilla. 

“Try to describe the appeal of a 


perfume to women and you disap- 
point half of them. But surround 
perfume with mystery and subtlety, 
and suddenly they all want to find 
out about it.” ‘ 


Gabilla is not only providing 
dealers with mats for newspaper ad- 
vertising of the perfume, but is 
offering other mats in which any 
product handled by the dealer may 
be advertised. 


I. A. C. Elects 

B. D. Erickson, of the Wilson- 
Snyder Mfg. Co., Braddock, Pa., is 
the new president of the Industrial 
Advertising Council, of Pittsburgh. 

C. W. Kalbfus, the Elliott Co., 
Jeanette, Pa., is vice-president; 
Elliott G. Johnson, Homestead Valve 
Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer, and Edward H. Sykes, 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pitts- 
burgh, director at large. 


Rockford Papers Merge 

The three newspapers of Rock- 
ford, Ill., have merged under the 
ownership of the Rockford Consoli- 
dated Newspapers, with Ruth Hanna 
McCormick as president. 

The Register-Gazette becomes the 
Register - Republic, evening except 
Sunday. The Star will be published 


morning and Sunday. 


Radio Rebellion 
Predicted by 
Commissioner 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 25—A 
rebellion of the American public 
against “the overdose of advertising 
on the radio” was predicted by Ira 
E. Robinson, Federal radio commis- 
sioner, in a memorandum to his as- 
sociates on the commission. 

Commissioner Robinson has long 
been an opponent of advertising via 
radio, urging in its stead license 
fees as a means of defraying the 
cost of administration. 

In his current statement, he 
quoted Dr. Lee De Forest, inventor 
of the vacuum tube and president 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
and added: 

“The excesses of the broadcaster 
in his search for commercial returns 
will assuredly bring the revolution 
predicted by Dr. De Forest.” 


Kelley With Agency 
Donald §S. Kelley has joined the 
Charles Dallas Reach Agency, New- 
ark, N. J., coming from Wells 
Constantine, New York publisher’s 
representative. 
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oro AFRICA 


COMES A 


MASTERPIECE 
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As a general thing when anybody says African story to us, we imme- 
diately put on our hat and go out to lunch. If there is anything worse 
than the usual African story it is the usual South Sea story. a But when 
a story such as “One Way of Love” by Grace Flandrau comes into an 
editorial office, ALL the editors go out to lunch and stay the better 
part of a week, content that the sun again shines in the world. aThe 
Flandrau story is the Scribner’s Magazine short novel for October in 
the $5,000 contest and appears complete in that issue. It is a pro- 
foundly stirring, dramatic, masterly story of two men in the African 
jungle. That is as much of the plot as we'll tell you. We want you to 
have the same thrill of discovery that came to us. 4 But we can tell you 
that Mrs. Flandrau knows Africa as few people do. Luckily, she pos- 
sesses a husband who shares her tastes in travel. Their idea of a nice 


vacation is to throw a few things in a bag, take a boat, land at some 


port in Africa, hire a couple of native guides and start out to see 
the jungle at first hand. They sleep in grass huts, float down rivers 
as long as Perdition, make talk with the native chiefs, cut their way 
through the jungle and THEN Mrs. Flandrau comes back and writes 
“One Way of Love”. a If you sat up until breakfast time next Wednes- 
day morning you couldn’t imagine a more miraculous combination of 


circumstances. In all earnestness, we urge you not to miss “One Way of 


OCTOBER 


CRIBNER’S 


=Princeton seniors selected Ernest Hemingway and S. S. Van Dine as their favorite authors. 
Rutgers seniors selected John Galsworthy and S. S. Van Dine. All are Scribner’s authors. 


Love”. Itis a literary experience such as occurs only a few times a year. 
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The Trend Toward Specialization 


While it is customary to refer to 
“general advertisers,” a close study 
of the methods employed by success- 
ful manufacturers in the national 
field leads one to the belief that the 
most effective formula consists of a 
highly specialized approach to the 
market, or rather, to the numerous 
markets which make up the sum 
total of possible business. 

The broad general market which 
is viewed in terms of the whole 
country may be broken down along 
both geographical and _ vocational 
lines. In addition, it may be subdi- 
vided into various groups charac- 
terized by common attributes as to 
age, social status, sex, incomes and 
the other variable factors. 

It is not only possible to break 
down the market in this way, but 
actually to approach it with a spe- 
cialized appeal through mediums 
which have grouped consumers ac- 
cording to their characteristics. The 
point of these comments is to sug- 
gest that since this specialized ap- 
proach is possible, it is puzzling to 
determine why it is not more fre- 
quently used. 

Most advertising copy addressed 
to the general public is so general in 
character as to be practically color- 
less. Yet this general appeal may 
appear in one instance in a news- 
paper, whose local clientele may dif- 
fer in many important respects from 
the consumer group reached by a 
newspaper of similar circulation in 
another community. It may appear 
again in a magazine whose readers 
are known to be of a certain definite 
type or age-group, without change 
of appeal based on these known 
factors. 

The business papers, of course, 


have labeled their readers through 
their editorial appeals along definite 
vocational lines, and have broken 
down their circulations occupation- 
ally through their A. B. C. reports; 
and yet in spite of this obvious op- 
portunity, AVERTISING AGE has fre- 
quently noted the same general copy 
appearing in all the business publi- 
cations on the list. This is particu- 
larly likely to be true in the case 
of advertisers who are dealing with 
business men as consumers of their 
products. 

The William Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany introduced an entirely new idea 
into national advertising when it de- 
termined on a special magazine cam- 
paign with copy written especially 
for each medium, using the beauty 
appeal as the common theme, but 
adapting it, as well as the style of 
the message, to the group served by 
each medium. This is a _ rather 
startling deviation from the custo- 
mary procedure, and yet it is such 
a sensible, obvious thing to do that 
we wonder why more national ad- 
vertisers do not follow the same 
plan. 

Advertising agency executives 
would have a ready reply to these 
suggestions by pointing out that the 
cost of producing specialized copy 
for each class of readers would be 
much larger than the present plan 
of writing a single message and 
making it so general as to fit any 
and all types of mediums. The state- 
ment may be correct, and yet the 
fact remains that under today’s 
conditions the best way to promote 
advertising success is not by doing 
things the easiest way, but by select- 
ing those which will produce the 
maximum results. 


What Is a Chain-Store? 


Everyone interested in the distri- 
bution situation, and this includes al) 
national advertisers and advertising 
agents, is awaiting with real con- 
cern the release of figures on the 
census of distribution from Wash- 
ington. As already reported in Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, the first releases will 
begin shortly to appear, though it 
will be several months before the 
complete compilations covering the 
distribution situation in the various 
special fields are made available. 

In the meantime, some discus- 
sions are being held by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce officials with 
various business groups for the pur- 
pose of fixing terminology, and like- 
wise agreeing on the proper form in 
which this material should be re- 
leased. 

One of the first points of disagree- 
ment has been with reference to the 
term “chain-store.” The current 
definition adopted in Washington is 
“two or more retail stores under the 
same management.” That is a de- 
scription with which many people 
interested in retail distribution are 
in violent disagreement. 

They point out that this is not 
the popular or ordinary conception 
of a chain; that the typical chain, 


the sort of organization which is 
meant when “chain-stores” are re- 
ferred to in business discussions, is 
a group centrally controlled and 
managed, with a central buying or- 
ganization, and having at least six 
units. 

The chain-store interests are will- 
ing to O.K. the department defini- 
tion. The smaller the group recog- 
nized as a part of the chain-store 
field, the harder it will be for oppo- 
nents of chain stores to single them 
out for discrimination or attack, by 
legislation or otherwise. 

It is easy to sympathize with this 
point of view, but from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer who is 
studying the distribution machinery, 
it does look as if calling two or more 
units “chains” is going to throw a 
lot of independent merchants into 
the wrong classification. The owner 
of two stores may be a budding Wal- 
green, of course, but he is not han- 
dled, for merchandising purposes, as 
the Walgreen stores are. 

The question is not easy of solu- 
tion in a way that is fair to all con- 
cerned, but it is to be hoped that 
the Department of Commerce will 
be able to use a definition that really 
defines. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


84. This Man the Architect. 


This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


108 The Detroit Market 


Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


124. The Recorder Outlook. 


A monthly bulletin by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, New York, wifich discusses 
the economic significance of new 
trends and forthcoming articles. 
The current issue comments upon 
the greatly lengthened selling sea- 
sons. 


21. The Hospital Field. 


An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
hy Hospital Management, Chicago. 


151. Practical Sales Promotion 
Plans. 


A 16-page booklet describing the 
use of advertising balloons for sales 
promotion purposes by Armour & 
Company, Standard Oil Company, 
International Shoe Co., Beach Nut 
Packing Company and others. Pub- 
lished by the Oak Rubber Company, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


152. A Guide to 1930 Business. 


A brochure published by the 
Springfield Newspapers, Springfield, 
Mass., which, utilizing official gov- 
ernment records, summarizes indus- 
trial and commercial activities in 
the Springfield area in 1929 as a 
means of indicating this year’s pos- 
sibilities. 


153. The 4,000 Mile Lens and How 
to Use Photographs in Your 
Business. 


Two booklets, the first dealing 
with the convenient method of se- 
curing out of town photographs 
through the service arranged by the 
Photographers Association of Amer- 
ica, and the second with the uses 
of photographs as sales promotion 


tools. Published by the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, 
Cleveland. 


154. Are You Getting Your Mes- 
sage Across? 


A treatise by W. C. Holman, for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
published as a brochure by Hooven 
Letters, Inc., New York. The au- 
thor points out briefly the qualities 
that separate the sheep from the 
goats in sales letters and submits 
an interesting list of 14 questions 
with which to test the effectiveness 
of strategy, style and form. 


155. The New Discovery of America. 


This booklet brings to light the 
interesting fact that there are as 
many people living in towns of 10,- 
000 or less (rural population ex- 
cluded) as in cities of 100,000 and 
more. With the advice “sell them 
where they live—not where they 
buy” the booklet endeavors to fa- 
miliarize the sales minded reader 
with the big market made up of 
small towns and effective methods 
for selling it. Published by Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 


HINT TO PIPE MANUFACTURERS 


—Reserve Red Cat 


Induce the Haskell quarterback to snap his signals as the noble 
red man did in days of yore. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


How Publishers Spend 
Their Leisure Hours 

To the Editor: I read with in- 
terest the story in ADVERTISING AGE 
of the meeting of the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association at Sky Top, Pa. 

I will be a long time forgetting 
the bridge lessons administered by 
Al Mayo. Your A. J. Fehrenbach 
and Al would have had a grand time 
playing contract if Roger Allen and 
myself had not been such dubs. 

To guard against future contin- 
gencies of this kind, I have pro- 
vided myself with a book of instruc- 
tions on contract. The future alone 
will tell how thoroughly I absorb 
the instructions. 


JoHN S. BREHM 
Vice-Pres., Crowell Pub. Co., 
New York 


* * * 


Herbert Mayes Does 
No Idle Reading 


To the Editor: The September 6 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE carried a 
letter indicating that I am a pretty 
smart sort of person. The letter was 
signed “An Idle Reader.” Forty- 
three people have written or tele- 
phoned me about this. 

Please take my word for it that I 
did not write the letter myself. And 
if you don’t take my word for it, be 
advised that the letter was written 
(so faithful scouts inform me) by 
Dr. G. E. Kyte, of Parke, Davis & 
Co., Detroit. 


HERBERT R. MAYES 
Editor, American Druggist, 
New York 


(Editor’s Note: The letter under 
discussion contained flattering refer- 
ences to the “Drug Whirl,” pub- 
lished in the interests of American 
Druggist.) 


The “Time” of 
Advertising Field? 


To the Editor: I enclose a year’s 
subscription to ADVERTISING AGE. In 
my opinion, your publication is to 


the field of advertising what Time 
is to the current news review field. 


Keep up the good work. 
W. A. GROVE 


Mgr. Adv. and Sales Promotion, 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago. 


* * * 


A Gratuitous Boost 


To the Editor: I take this oppor- 
tunity to call your attention to a 
rather unusual advertising practice 
which was instituted during the 
world’s endurance flight at Sky 
Harbor. 

After the Hunter Brothers had 
set the new record, the Deep Rock 
Oil Corporation ran full pages in 
200 newspapers throughout the 
country. This copy commented on 
the fact that a Majestic radio was a 
part of the plane’s equipment. 

. Max GEISLER 
Adv. Mgr., the Harry Alter Com- 
pany, Chicago 


* * * 


Absorbine and P. D. F. 


To the Editor: We have just had 
an opportunity of reading a story 
in one of the Chicago daily papers, 
which related that “P. D. F.” on the 
bottles containing Absorbine stood 
for “Papa’s Damn Fool.” The idea 
was that the youngster who devel- 
oped Absorbine, Jr. didn’t stand very 
high in his parent’s esteem and that 
he adopted this label as a mild re- 
proof to Dad. 

While it was quite an interesting 
story, we are forced to say that it is 
purely fiction. 

The business of both Absorbine 
and Absorbine, Jr. was founded by 
W. F. Young, Sr. in the nineties. 
Until the time of his death in 1918, 
the registered trade-mark was W. F. 
Young, P. D. F. Soon after Mr. 
Young’s death, the business was in- 
corporated and since that time has 
been as appended. 


C. T. RICHARDSON 
Vice-Pres., W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Gray Handling 


Five New Accounts 
The following Philadelphia ac- 
counts are now being placed by 
Jerome B. Gray, agency of that 
cit 
i, D. Dougherty & Co., Faultless 
steel hospital furniture, beds and 
bedding ; Neville & Hitchings, repre- 
sentatives of 50 suburban news- 
papers and the Keystone Motorist; 
Thorne, Neale & Co., coal; Adver- 
tising Composition Co., ‘typogra- 
phers, and the Lotz Engraving Co., 
photo-engravings. 


Plan Egg Campaign 
The New York Mercantile Ex- 
change is raising $10,000 to adver- 
tise eggs in the New York district. 


No. 12 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


| bag this age of great special- 
ization and extreme com- 
plexity of modern buildings, it 
is customary on large work to 
engage supplementary profes- 
sional advice from heating, 
ventilating, mechanical, struc- 
tural, electrical, and sanitary 
engineers, and the fees for 
these consultants are not in- 
cluded in the architect’s own 
fee. 


Payments to the architect are 
due as his work progresses in 
the following order: Upon the 
completion of the preliminary 
studies, one-fifth of the entire 
fee; upon completion of speci- 
fications and general working 
drawings (exclusive of details), 
two-fifths additional, the re- 
mainder being due from time 
to time in proportion to the 
amount of service rendered. 
Until an actual estimate is re- 
ceived, charges are based upon 
the proposed cost of the work 
and payments received are on 
account of the entire fee. 


Ae Oe 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal—and 


of books on architecture 


A member of the National Shelter Group, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


ee 


oe 


597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK } 
Please send without charge a copy of 


“‘This Man the Architect”’ 


i I iene 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS } 


KERMAN MADE 
PRESIDENT OF 
FINANCIAL A. A. 


Coast Man Hogored at Final 
Session at Louisville 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 22—F. R. 
Kerman, vice-president of the Trans- 
america Corp., San Francisco, was 
elected president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association at the final 
meeting here Saturday. Mr. Ker- 
man served as first vice-president 
during the past year. 
Other officers were advanced a 
notch, as follows: first vice-president, 
Charles H. McMahon, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Detroit; 
second vice-president, H. A. Lyon, 
advertising manager, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York; third vice-president, 
Alva G. Maxwell, Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta; treas- 
urer, E. A. Hintz, People’s Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, re-elected. 
New directors are Frank Fuchs, 
First National Bank, St. Louis; 
A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Chicago, retiring president; A. 
Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; Carl Gode, Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago; Virgil Allen, Jr., First Bank 
& Trust Co., Utica, N. Y.; Charles 
W. Earle, Harris Forbes & Co., Bos- 
ton; T. J. Kiphart, Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati; John 
Poole, Federal American National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and Wal- 
ter Distelhorst, First National Bank, 
Louisville. 


Seven Re-elected 

Re-elected directors were C. E. 
Bourne, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal; Frank G. Burrows, Irv- 
ing Trust Co., New York; Robert 
J. Izant, Central United National 
Bank, Cleveland; Jacob Kushner, 
United States Trust Co., Paterson, 
N. J.; H. F. Pelham, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta; 
Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. Fox & 
Co., Milwaukee; I. I. Sperling, Cleve- 
land (O.) Trust Co. 

Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, turned up in time for the gen- 
eral luncheon Friday. Mr. Hodges 
delivered a severe arraignment of 
the banks of the country for their 
timidity last fall, asserting that a 
bolder course on their part would 
have saved the situation. 

Mr. Hodges referred to the banks’ 
“glaring inconsistency” in urging 
their customers to go after business 
harder, but insisting that they re- 
duce their advertising expenditures. 

B. C. Forbes, of Forbes’ Maga- 
zine, came to the meeting from a 
luncheon at the Pendennis Club 
}| tendered by Louisville business lead- 
ers. 


NEW LINE-UP OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Forbes said that many orders 
are now being placed for later de- 
livery. Copper producers, he indi- 
cated, will not sell because of the 


B. C. Forbes 


prevailing low prices. Many retail- 
ers will be unable to get delivery of 
Chrismas stocks. 


Warming up to his subject, “What 
the Investor Should Expect to Get 
from Investment Advertising,” Mr. 
Forbes said that times have changed 
but this type of copy has not. It 
either consists of a card that tells 
nothing, or in a more ambitious 
attempt, “bristles with archaic 
phrases.” 


Study Personalities 

He asserted that buyers of securi- 
ties are now studying the men be- 
hind offerings and that the copy- 
writer has a great chance to capi- 
talize the integrity of men like J. 
P. Morgan. Brains and character 
should be advertised to the public, 
said Mr. Forbes. 


He closed with the assertion that 
bank advertising must be human- 
ized, and that bankers must find a 
way to keep in personal contact with 
their customers, if mergers are to 
prove successful. 


H. H. Griswold, president of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., told the medium size 
city departmental that branch bank- 
ing is essential to the proper de- 
velopment of financial institutions. 
This method, he pointed out, re- 
lieves congestion in the central parts 
of the city. 

C. W. Bailey, president of the 
First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tenn., told the small city depart- 
mental that permanence is the fac- 
tor to be stressed in trust depart- 
ments. Those entrusting estates to 
banks have a keen desire to know 
the individual who will be in charge 
after their death. 


“The most interesting experience 
we ever had in trust promotion,” 
said Mr. Bailey, “was in entertain- 
ing 500 husbands and wives at din- 
ner, in batches of 100. One of our 
officers sold a life insurance trust 
to another as part of the program, 


Left to right, F. R. Kerman, Transamerica Corp., San Francisco, president of the associa- 
tion; C. H. McMahon, First National Bank, Detroit, first vice-president; and H. A. Lyon, Bank- 
ers Trust Co., New York, second vice-president. 


which included a film on such trusts. 
These dinners brought some good 
business immediately.” 


High Spots Recommended 

Chester L. Price, of the National 
Republic Bancorporation, discussed 
research and analysis for the new 
business department. While he rec- 
ommended an all-the-year program, 
he felt that the advertising should 
reach its zenith around January 1 
and July 1, the two interest-paying 
periods. 

Merle E. Selecman, of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, said that 
trust advertising has been revolu- 
tionized. Instead of emphasizing 
the terrible things that will happen 
if the business man doesn’t use the 
trust method, it shows what happens 
when he does. He believes that this 
cheerful type of advertising is more 
effective than scare copy. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, said that 
a survey in the Middle West indi- 
cated that the net profit of banks in 


1928 was only one-half of that in 
1907, based on the same amount of 
deposits. 

Don G. Mitchell, of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., New York, be- 
lieved that banks might well devote 
a part of their advertising appro- 
priations to attracting new manu- 
facturing plants to their communi- 
ties. 


Two Join “Photoplay” 

Sidney Allen has joined the East- 
ern staff of Photoplay, coming from 
Screenland. He was formerly with 
Conde Nast. 

Alexander Stewart is an addition 
to the Photoplay advertising staff. 
He was formerly with the research 
and promotion department of 
Liberty. 


Appointed by Air Races 


The Charles Dallas Reach Agency, 
Newark, N. J., will handle the ad- 
vertising for the All Eastern States 
Air Races, to be held at Trenton 
October 18-19. ‘ 


RUPERT AY THOMAS 


Lo — the poor 
architects 


Busy men—75% of all building 
construction goes over their 
boards. They want to know 
about new products, new uses, 
new developments. Your sales- 
men work hard to see them— 
and to sell them. They can’t see 
all salesmen—but they do read 
their professional magazines. 
o your advertisments give 
them the facts they want? 
We have facts we'd like to sub- 
mit showing results when archi- 
tectural copy is written by men 
who understand the architect— 
copy based on facts the archi- 
tect wants. 


Rupert Thomas, -4dverrising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 


ing materials and equipment 
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REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING ?:; Letters Post, Caras, 


Folders, Siotiens,  Besitete ete., ete 


| 
PROVE IT! 


monthly magazine— | 
Dublisied continususly ince 1916s setirey ff | SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 
devoted to Direct Mai Advertising and Selling. If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. of sound testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 
business ideas, information and facts. -00 a fied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 i you are orders. Do not allow testimonial letters to lie idle 


not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy 


Postage and Mailbag $r.2tiy.°%°7 


| in your files—give copies to your men and increase 
| sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices 


| AJAX PHOTO PRINT co.. 33 Ww. Adams St. Chicago 


RADIO WHO? 


In 1930, amanufacturer of auto-body polishes 
dropped the one weekly magazine he was 
using and ordered 26 quarter-hour recorded 
evening programs in different cities. With 
a broadside to dealers as his only advertis- 
ing tie-up, the first four broadcasts saw the 
biggest month's business in his history. And 
it was an out-of-season month! His 1931 
broadcasting schedule shows a tremendously 
increased budget. 
The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 


Yer Cwm Zw 


No.3 


Fisher Bldg. Baker Hotel 10 High Street 
Detroit, Mich. Dallas, Texas Boston, Mass. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Integrity Bidg. 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKING OUTDOOR COPY DO DOUBLE DUTY 


An outdoor board has been erected at Dearborn, Mich., at an 
angle of 45 degrees by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. It 
is legible from the road or the sky. 


Paper for Chinese 


Started in Chicago 
C. S. Jon, who has been with the 
Chinese Daily News, Chicago, has 
started a new paper, News Pictorial, 
for Chinamen throughout the world. 
Pictures, explained in English, Chi- 
nese and Spanish, are features of 
the new publication. 


rE 2S & & 


Advertising Agency, 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


>K ' 


SeLecTING the right agency to co-ordinate your Advertising and 
Selling for maximum dividend paying power is as easy as A. B. C. 


if you remember: 


(A) “Put it up to Men Who Know Your Market.” Twenty-two years 


ago Federal’s Birth Announcement concluded 


words. It was the declaration of a principle that has since become 
common law in successful advertising practice—the principle 
that advertising and merchandising are synonymous. 


(B) 


(C) 


the resource and counsel of the entire staff. 


Sates MANAGERS will appreciate the fact that Federal clients have 
averaged over ten years with Federal since its birth twenty-two 
years ago—perhaps, because Federal advertising always works with 
the salesman. It is the one advertising agency that has built its ser- 
vice on the above fundamentals. Its clients will tell you how it works. 


* 


Incorporated 


“The Interrupting Idea” in Advertising and Selling—the Inter- 
rupting Idea is a thought so expressed in advertising that it inter- 
rupts the reader, focuses his attention, registers in his memory and 
impels him to buy—AND, it is demonstrable at the point of sale. 


“The 3-Point Contact” insures uniformly effective service to all 
our clients. An Executive who plans and supervises, a copy writer 
who creates and a detail representative who follows through com- 
prise a complete contact that gives each Federal client a Special 
Service of his own inside Federal, effectively supplemented by 


A L 


with the above 


Chain Stores 
Fail to Annoy 
Cicero Dealer 


It’s foolish to be worried about 
competition, Anton J. Novak, of 
Cicero, Ill., believes. Mr. Novak 
tells in the current issue of Sport- 
ing Goods Journal how he beats 
competition in his chosen city. 

“As readers may not be ac- 
quainted with us,” began Mr. Novak, 
“we wish to inform the world that 
we are the biggest sporting goods 
merchants in Cicero. In fact, we are 
the only sporting goods merchants in 
this thriving town of 75,000 reputed 
erring souls.. We have no competi- 
tion. During the last 10 years a few 
misinformed strangers have made 
feeble attempts to locate competitive 
stores in town, but they have never 
stayed very long. 

“In most cases, however, the 
widows have managed to live very 
nicely on the insurance money, and 
the funerals have always been very 
beautiful and impressive. 

“We have had only one instance 
of chain-store competition, but found 
it nothing really to worry about, as 
merely by the addition of an extra 
pineapple the owner had some very 
desirable vacant lots for sale when 
the smoke cleared away. 

“We can’t understand why mer- 
chants in other towns are having 
trouble with competition; we will be 
glad to submit our rates to anyone 
troubled that way—satisfaction 
guaranteed or no pay. 

“We also take the opportunity to 
remind our wholesale accounts that 
all machine guns come twelve in a 
case and we do not break cases on 
wholesale orders. Also 10 per cent 
extra on sizes .44 and larger in bul- 
letproof vests. 

“Please do not ask us to ship 
nitroglycerine through the mails. 
Fifty cents refunded for all rubber 
bottles returned in good order. 
Blackjacks are not guaranteed. Pine- 
apples made to special order are not 
returnable.” 


Type Selects Itself 

Type selects itself when all other 
factors are given adequate consid- 
eration, Gilbert P. Farrar, of New 
York, told the Toronto Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen at its 
September meeting. 

Mr. Farrar predicted that med- 
ernism in advertising design and 
type dress is here to stay, because it 
represents an effort to avoid the 
commonplace. 


Get Feminine Expert 

Dorothy Dwight Hutchinson has 
joined Badger and Browning Boston 
agency, coming from Young & Rubi- 
cam, New York. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was formerly with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company and Calkins & 
Holden. 

She will supervise copy on prod- 
ucts sold to women and handle ac- 
counts in that field. 


Nickel Joins Bissell 


After four years as advertising 
manager of the Corduroy Tire Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., P. W. Nickel 
has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Co., of that city. 


Aviation Brings 
New Problem to 
Outdoor Field 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 25—As- 
serting that the use of outdoor ad- 
vertising is one of the quickest ways 
for an advertiser to gain public ac- 
ceptance of his product, R. E. Mel- 


R. E. Melcher 


cher, of the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, addressed the Ad- 
vertising Club of Indianapolis. 


“Outdoor advertising, in conjunc- 
tion with other mediums, will make 
a greater impression on the public 
than any other combination or lack 
of it,” asserted Mr. Melcher. 


“Outdoor advertising alone may 
not be sufficient to secure success. 
Publication copy alone may fall 
down on the job. But the combina- 
tion is likely to make the average 
person believe the advertiser is 
spending about twice as much money 
as he is actually investing.” 

The outdoor advertising industry 
is now wrestling with the problem 
created by aviation. There is no 
great rush, but outdoor advertising 
men believe that eventually aviation 
traffic will be a factor to be reck- 
oned with and they are giving care- 
ful consideration to the situation. 

Mr. Melcher said that the traffic 
count on the majority of outdoor 
locations has been so carefully made 
that outdoor advertising is border- 
ing on the scientific stage. He be- 
lieves that outdoor advertising has 
its own peculiar problems and that 
the agency which is successful in 
other lines may not be so here, un- 
less it studies this field carefully. 


Westall Opens Office 


For the purpose of bringing 
tested merchandising ideas to the 
small retailer, Carroll Westall has 
opened an office in the Globe build- 
ing, Boston. He has been advertis- 
ing manager of Filene’s men shops, 
among others. 


Always say 
ep & A” 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticasare the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 


Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 
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Bottom Reached, 
Editors Predict 
at Washington 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 23—The 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors met here yesterday 
to exchange views with President 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont and other Government execu- 
tives on the subject of business con- 
ditions and the outlook for the im- 
mediate future. 

The consensus was that the bot- 
tom has been touched in commodity 
prices, that leading buyers of raw 
materials are again actively in the 
market, and that from now on busi- 
ness recovery should be rapid. 

The editors had a brief conference 
in the morning with Henry P. 
Fletcher, chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, and his associates. At 
luncheon they were addressed by 
R. W. Dunlap, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, who outlined the effect 
of the drouth on crops and buying 
power. It was indicated that less 
than 20 per cent of the farm areas 
have been seriously affected by the 
drouth. 


Meet at White House 

At 3 o’clock the editorial group 
conferred with President Hoover in 
the cabinet room at the White 
House. Reports on leading indus- 
tries were presented by Paul I. Ald- 
rich, of The National Provisioner, 
Chicago; Kenneth K. Stowell, of 
Architectural Forum, New York; 
J. C. Atchison, of the Fairchild Pub- 
lications, New York; J. S. Warren, 
of Hotel Management, New York; 
Douglas G. Woolf, of Textile World, 
New York, and W. W. Dodge, of 
American Machinist, New York. 

A dinner at the National Press 
Club was addressed on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook” by Col. R. P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce; on “The 
Future of Foreign Trade” by Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
commerce, and on “The Census of 


This 
New Giant | 
Among © 
Business : 


Publications | 


A Supreme Influence 
in a GreatiIndustry 


N October will appear the first issue of ‘“‘AMERICAN 
BumLpER AND Bur_pING AGE,”’ the new, master 
building medium which" results from the merger 
of the two foremost building publications, 
AMERICAN BUILDER and Burtpinc AGE. 


Member 
‘A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


+ 
Distribution” by Dr. R. J. McFall, The interest with which the appearance of this 
pone statistician in charge of this Member new merged publication is being awaited by those 
During the dinner, summaries of National Shelter who sell or buy in the building market is due to 
the business situation in leading in- Group the fact that it provides for the first time, one 
dustries were broadcast over the 


Columbia Broadcasting System by a 
group of business editors, including 
Paul Wooton, of the McGraw-Hill 
Publications, Washington; Thomas 
S. Holden, of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, New York; Earl Shaner, 
Steel, Cleveland; Norman G. Shidle, 
Automotive Industries, Philadelphia; 
Wallace Thompson, Ingenieria In- 
ternacional, New York; Virgil B. 
Guthrie, National Petroleum News, 
Cleveland; and Paul I. Aldrich, The 
National Provisioner, Chicago. 

The meetings of the conference 
were conducted by the president of 
the organization, G. D. Crain, Jr., of 
Class & Industrial Marketing and 
ADVERTISING AGE, Chicago. 


“Wisconsin” Winners 

Clayton Rand, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mississippi Guide, Gulf- 
port, Miss., won first prize for the 
best editorial on Wisconsin in the 
contest sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Press Club and the National Edi- 
torial Association. The award was 
a Nash sedan, offered by C. W. 
Nash, of the Nash Motors Company. 

Miss Ruth Ducey, city editor of 
the Illinois Herald, Harvard, IIL, 
took the second prize of $250 for the 
best editorial on “Milwaukee.” 


Butler and Berson 


on A. B. C. Program 
Ralph Starr Butier, vice-president 
of the General Foods Corporation, 
and John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, are additions to the 
program of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, waich will meet in Chi- 
cago October 23-24. 
The meeting will begin at the 
Stevens Hote! at 10 A. M. 


Will Fill Chest 

_ Ned Abbott, of the Randell Print- 
ing Co., St. Paul, and president of 
the Town Crier’s Club, has been 
named chairman of the publicity 
committee for the annual community 
chest campaign. His job will be to 
make the public glad to subscribe 
$718,000. 


CIRCULATION 


30 Church St., New York 


single, powerful and effective medium reaching 
the building contractors, builders, developers and 
building material dealers—the men whose ap- 
proval must be won in the sale of any building 
product. 


A service unprecedented in the building industry 
is thus provided through a medium possessing 
these ideal qualifications: 


1 Thorough and inclusive coverage, through the combined 
circulation and prestige of two leading building publica- 
tions, among the men who select and purchase building 
materials, products and equipment for the nation’s 
construction. 


9 An editorial content, so complete, authentic and accurate 
in the treatment of various phases of the building 
industry as to establish this magazine as the preeminent 
authority for builders throughout the country. 


3 A new and distinctive format in keeping with the ideals 
of modern, business paper publishing—in keeping with 
the beauty of building and design. 


Informative. . . attractive. . . authoritative. . . 
supreme in its influence, ‘‘AMERICAN BUILDER AND 
Buitpinc AGE”? thus provides a master building 
medium possessing exceptional assets in resources, 
prestige and personnel and affording building 
product advertisers a single, direct means of win- 
ning builder acceptance throughout the nation. 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


215. Market St., San Francisco 
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527 Fifth Avenue, 


A PERSONNEL wee FO : rns 

ADVERTISING P OFESSIO 
Confidential, painstaking pie to a indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the ployment 
agency law, m are unlike any other 
agency. 


Saspunseaal, © ia SERVICE 


gency 
Chrysler, Prop. 
ew York Murray Hill 10488 


pied-a- 


dus 


The 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Ambassador is the 


terre of many of 


the most important 
personalties in adver- 
tising, banking and in- 


trial circles. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES PALM BEACH 


Ban Marriage 


Savings Plan 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 25 
—The State Securities Com- 
missioner has issued a cease 
and desist order against the 
Marriage Finance Company, 
of Oklahoma, said to be backed 
by judges, lawyers and busi- 
ness men of Oklahoma City. 
The plan involved monthly 
payments by prospective brides 
or grooms. When they marry, 
a sum is appropriated out of 
the finance company’s treasury 
to give the newlyweds a start. 
Commissioner Stockard held 
that the plan is unsound. 


Ruth H. Carpenter 
in Agency Field 
Ruth Haynes Carpenter has joined 
Yarnell-Camp, Inc., advertising 
agency of Minneapolis. Mrs. Car- 
penter is famed as the director of 
the Gold Medal experimental kitchen, 
and the Betty Crocker radio pro- 
grams and recipe service. 
More recently, she has served as 
a merchandising consultant. 


Has Kennel Account 
M. Glen Miller, Chicago, will use 
class and business papers and local 
newspapers in a campaign for Ren- 
nel’s Kennels, Lake Villa, IIl., breed- 
ers of German police dogs. 


EVERY EMPLOYE 
OF THIS BANK 
IS SALESMAN 


Chicago Expert Discusses Sav- 
ings Advertising 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 23.—A chal- 
lenge to the advertising artists of 
the country was issued at the an- 
nual meeting of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association by Guy W. 
Cooke, of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

“Art in savings advertising is as 
vexatious today as it was when we 
first tried to illustrate this theme,” 
said Mr. Cooke. 

“The artist who can draw a pic- 
ture of safety or of savings can 
syndicate it and retire to live on the 
royalties.” 

Mr. Cooke described the Silver 
Anniversary campaign of his bank, 
which began November 5, 1928, and 
ran to January 15, 1929. While he 
believes that this period is too long 


“THIS WEEK IN STEEL” 


Important News at a Glance 


PROCESSING 


PRODUCTION @ 


STEEL 


PROCESSING @ DISTRIBUTION 


@ uUSsE 


This Week 
in Steel 


In addition to digesting the editorial contents 
in the first two editorial pages, the main edi- 
torial contents are presented from an inter- 
pretive standpoint. In this manner, various 
data are presented more effectively with the 
use of less words, thus making the publication 


fron and steel industry, is 
Believing ruinous prices 
the Cincinnati chapter of the Institute of Scrap 
tron and Steel is going to survey costs. Mean- 
while, the scrap dealers’ institute is asking the 
American Irom and Stee! institute to recognize 
the dealer and condemn direct trading. 


steelmakers organized their entente to fix prices 
and control their industry. It was a fine 
scheme—wuatil demand slumped, the law of 
supply and demand asserted itself, and humaa 
nature devised rebates and other subterfuges 
to circumvent restrictions and win business, 
Now, to save the entente, steelmakers are set- 


Page 29. 


How about business in the last half of the 


year? It's @ question industry ts asking os it 
passes midyear. STEEL'S editorial representa- 
tives in the important steel markets learn July 
ts expected to be a slow month, August may 
show a slight rebound, the rest of the year ts 
anyone's guess—provided he is not too opti- 
mistic. Page 30. 


Scrap Getting To Be « Business 


Most beautiful long- 

spen stee! badge erect- 
ed in the United States 
in 1999. is be stinction 
accorded Mount Hope 
bridge by ge ican 
Institute of Steel Con. 
struction. Designed by 
Robinson & Steinman 


Even scrap. most individualistic sector of the 
worrying about costs. 
are bred by ignorance, 


Page 113. 


Untrammeled by antitrust taws, European 


ting up comptoirs for various products No 
matter by whom booked, orders will clear 
through & central office, where prices will be 
fixed and tonnage evenly distributed among all 
makers. Page 


When you nert feel the sting of a hypodermic 
feedle, be nonchalant. Remember that a tu- 
For any derelict that has tires and a battery bular chtome-molybdenum billet, 2 to 3 a ae 
Henry Ford is paying $20. Down two disas- 
sembly lines go these wrecks, stripped of one 
part and then another, until the torso is 
crushed under @ 20-ton press and dispatched, 


tm diameter, was given 60 to 75 cold dra 
with a thorough anneal before each draw, to 
get the reduction to a wail thickness of 0.001- 
inch. An ingenious electrically-heated salt- 
eels, wpod and all, to the open-hearth steel bath furnace makes the needles uniform. 

furnaces. At 375 a day, Ford is wrecking more 

cars thas a good many manufacturers are mak- 

ing. The plan nets scrap, makes safer the Try Heat-Tresting 40-Foot Frames! 
highways, and may eliminate landscape-mar- 
ring auto graveyards. 


Modern motor buses and trucks are monsters 
of power and speed, in the attainment of which 
heat-treated alloy steels have contributed @ 


PRODUCTION 


Page 62. 


called 


{ion digest “This Week in Steel’ 
enables the busy executive, who has a 
limited time at his disposal, to “high spot” 
the week. Then, it refers him to other pages 
where the information is treated in detail. 


more valuable and attractive to the reader. 


These improvements in editorial functioning 


= 


Old enough to know the great 

traditions of steel . . 

enough to lead the industry 
in a modern age. 


BRANCH 


. young 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK 


and presentation enable readers to secure 
the desired information in less time than it 
required in Iron Trade Review, thus compen- 
sating for the additional time spent in read- 
ing advertisements. This permits the present 
intermingling of editorial and advertising 
pages without imposing on the reader’s time. 


The advertisement that is not seen is not 
read, and consequently is of no value to any- 
one ... not even to the publisher because 
the advertising cannot be of long duration. 


We would be pleased to present these new 


Published Every Thursday 
+ PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO .- 
Other Penton Publications: 


SAN FRANCISCO .- 


outstanding advertising values more in detail. 


civ 


A PENTON 
PUBLICATION 


CLEVELAND 


LONDON 


Daily Metal Trade - The Foundry - Machine Design - Abrasive Industry - Automotive Abstracts - Marine Review - Power Boating 


for sustained effort, the results were 
satisfactory. The number of sav- 
ings accounts introduced was 8,172, 
with initial balances of $1,071,000, 
in addition to 12,496 Christmas Club 
accounts, and 701 safe deposit boxes 
rented. 


The total cost of the campaign 
was about $18,000; the average sav- 
ings account secured averaged $131. 


After the campaign proper closed, 
a “clean-up” of three weeks brought 
in 541 savings accounts, averaging 
$323, and 104 safe deposit boxes 
were rented. The cost of this busi- 
ness approximated a dollar per ac- 
count. 


Every Employe Produced 

“Results of such a campaign can 
be measured from two points of 
view,” said Mr. Cooke. “It is a ques- 
tion which is the more important. 
In the first place, the campaign set 
up a fine stimulus for employe loy- 
alty and a desire to see and help 
the bank grow. 


“Tt also demonstrated to every 
employe that he or she had definite 
possibilities as a producer of busi- 
ness. The campaign from this 
standpoint was a success, as shown 
by the fact that every employe pro- 
duced one or more accounts—a full 
100 per cent participation. The 
campaign started like a six-day bike 
race, everybody pushing, and termi- 
nated with a record day of 1,185 
accounts. 


“Most banks which have conducted 
contests have derived a considerable 
degree of satisfaction from the low 
cost at which business was secured. 
We shared in tbis satisfaction until 
we realized that it was scarcely in 
line with the bank’s policy of treat- 
ing employes with fairness and con- 
sideration. Certainly no one can 
justify asking employes, doing a full 
day’s work, to go out and solicit 
savings business upon a commission 
basis which is less than the busi- 
ness is actually worth. 


“Our present sales plan is much 
more liberal. Not all employes par- 
ticipate, the work being entirely vol- 
untary. 


“The plan has been in effect only 
since April 1, 1929, but in the 16 
months has produced 6,965 savings 
accounts, with initial deposits of 
$2,738,055, and an average balance 
of $394. 


“More than 1,000 safe deposit 
boxes have been rented; 13,806 
Christmas savings accounts were se- 
cured under the plan, with an esti- 
mated maturity value of nearly one 
million dollars. Payments for Christ- 
mas Club accounts were nominal, 
ranging from 25 cents for a 50-cent 
club up to $2 for a $20 one. Pay- 
ment for good savings business was, 
however, upon a much more liberal 
basis, equal to about 1 per cent of 
the average initial balance.” 


Mr. Cooke said that employes are 
offered, and some are taking, a 
course in salesmanship. 


When People Save 

“Who are the prospects for sav- 
ings accounts?” he asked. “Any one 
and every one who has or expects 
to have money. From the bank’s 
standpoint, the best age is 25 to 30 
years, the graph showing a sharp 
curve up to 30 years. Then it goes 
down even more sharply to 50, when 
there is another rise. It’s now or 
never at the half-century mark. The 
same survey showed that women 
maintain better accounts than do 
men, with housewives leading the 
list of desirable prospects; teachers 
are good, so are men and women in 
the trades. 


“Savings advertising, the most 
universal in its appeal of any 
branch of financial advertising, may 
weli become, in its characteristics, 
less and less like typical financial 
advertising and more and more like 
the best in commercial advertising. 
It may yet be proved that adver- 
tisements urging the saving of 
money can be made as attractive, 
dynamic, and resultful as any copy 
which urges the reader to spend 
money. 


“With fewer limitations than 
other branches of financial advertis- 
ing, savings copy has a wonderful 
opportunity to blaze new and profit- 
able trails through the advertising 
pages of the future.” 


Coming 
Conventions 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Milwaukee. 

Oct. 1-3—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

Oct. 6-8—Advertising Specialty 
Association at Chicago. 

Oct. 9-11—American Photo-En- 
gravers Association at Philadelphia, 

Oct. 10-11. Mid-year conference 
of Public Utilities Advertising Assn. 
at Atlantic City. 

Oct. 13-15. Advertising Typog- 
raphers of America at Boston. 

Oct. 14-16. Advertising Typogra- 
phers of America at Boston. 

Oct. 19-21. New England District, 
A. F. A., at New Haven, Conn, 

Oct. 21-23—Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America at Milwau- 
kee. 

Oct. 22—Agricultural Publishers 
Assn. in Chicago. 

Oct. 22. Western members of 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies in Chicago. 

Oct. 23—Fall meeting of News- 
paper Advertising Executives Assn. 
in Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in Chicago. 

Oct. 29. Eastern members of Four 
A’s in New York. 

Nov. 10-12. Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at Washington, 
D. C. 


Clear Way for 
Franklin Memorial 


Fifty-seven houses in Philadelphia 
are being demolished to provide a 
site for the Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial and Franklin Institute 
Museum. 

Five million dollars will be spent 
on the new structures. — * 
Curtis is president of the organiza- 
tion in charge. 


Coste Check Ready 

Coste and Bellonte, who earned 
$25,000 by flying to Dallas follow- 
ing their Paris-New York jaunt, will 
get a check for that sum at a 
luncheon of the New York Adver- 
tising Club October 10. 

Col. W, E. Easterwood, Jr., the 
donor, said on his arrival in New 
York from abroad that the offer was 
made to win publicity for Dallas. 


Gamble to Lecture 

An extension course on agency 
procedure will be conducted at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, by F. 
R. Gamble, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, beginning Sept. 29. Mr. 
Gamble aims to present “a dynamic 
picture of the operation of the mod- 
ern advertising agency.” 


4 
Heads Mail Body 

F. E. Schutze, of the Rex Letter 
Service Co., was elected president of 
the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis at the annual 
meeting. 

I. N. Kessler is vice-president; 
Mrs. Daisy D. Worthen, secretary- 
treasurer and Miller Hageman and 
L. B. Godbey, directors. 


Made Sales Manager 
Guy Gregory, former district man- 
ager for Oakite Products, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has become general sales man- 
ager of the Colloidal Phosphate 
Sales Company of New England, 
with offices in Boston. 


Bowers in St. Louis 
The Thomas M. Bowers Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, has opened a 
St. Louis office in charge of B. W. 


Williams. The agenc y is now han- 
dling the account of the Wabash 
Railway. 


Conover in Hospital 
Harvey Conover, Jr., publisher of 
Mill & Factory Illustrated, New 
York, is recuperating from an opera- 
tion necessitated by war injuries. 
Surgeons removed some steel from 
the publisher’s knee joint. 


Gowdy Elected 


Douglas M. Gowdy has been se- 
lected second vice-president of the 
Advertising Club of Montreal. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Three New Units 
on Distribution 


Created by U.S. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 25—To 
meet demands of American business 
for constructive assistance in elimi- 
nating avoidable waste in domestic 
merchandising, William L. Cooper, 
director, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, today announced a reor- 
ganization and expansion of the bu- 
reau’s domestic trade services. 

The plan of reorganization and 
enlargement which has been worked 
out by Commerce Department offi- 
cials in co-operation with represen- 
tatives of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers, proposes crea- 
tion of three new technical service 
units within the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, to replace 
the present single division dealing 
with domestic commerce matters. 

The new units have been desig- 
nated as the Merchandising Re- 
search Division, the Domestic Re- 
gional Division, and the Marketing 
Service Division. All of the work 
undertaken by these three divisions 
will have the general objective of 
promoting stability and reducing 
distribution costs. Individual proj- 
ects will be conducted upon the spe- 
cific request of and in co-operation 
with trades and industries which 
can demonstrate both a vital need 
for such effort and inability to ob- 
tain the desired results otherwise. 


Functions of Divisions 

The Merchandising Research Di- 
vision will provide practical assist- 
ance to American industries which 
are searching for better methods of 
calculating the costs of distributing 
merchandise; which, because of over- 
lapping with other industries or for 


other sufficient reasons, need offi- 
cial help in specific industrial mar- 
keting problems, such as the col- 
lection of basic market data on 
commodity sales, stocks, distribu- 
tion outlets and methods, consumer 
preferences; or which lack modern 
methods of credit research. 


The Domestic Regional Division 
will study regional commodity move- 
ments, providing basic statistical 
pictures of the flow of goods in in- 
terstate commerce otherwise not 
available and of fundamental im- 
portance in directing necessary 
adjustments to modern conditions in 
production, transportation, and mar- 
keting. 

The development of authoritative 
information concerning population 
buying power, distributing outlets, 
and routes, and warehousing centers 
will be undertaken by the Domestic 
Regional Division, as well as con- 
tinuing research in the fundamental 
factors of regional markets, labor 
and materials which influence the 
migration of trade and industry 
from one section of the country to 
another. 


The Marketing Survey Division 
will provide facilities whereby the 
individual manufacturer, distributor 
and retailer can obtain definite in- 
formation and assistance on any 
details of their particular problems 
in marketing merchandise. It will 
serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation on the distribution of mer- 
chandise within the United States, 
and issue periodic publications de- 
signed to keep the public informed 
of the true significance of modern 
developments in this field. 


Opens New Agency 


Charles H. DeForest has estab- 
lished the DeForest Advertising 
Company in Springfield, Mass. He 
has also formed a subsidiary, the 
Triangle Sales Company. 


“EVERY YEAR A RECORD YEAR,” DECLAIMS NEU 


D 


i 


4 QO 


~~ 


The slogan is accounted for by the fact that Mr. Neu is advertising and sales manager of the 
American Record Corporation, New York. Mr. Neu puts out one selling idea fortnightly in 
printed form, and routes it via retail store managers so that it is read by everyone having any- 
thing to do with selling. The one-page bulletin is called “The Store Manager” and the hired 
hands are given a chance to peep over the manager’s shoulder. 


a 
Mann Gets Prescott 
Ray Prescott has become an asso- 
ciate of Walter Mann & Staff, New 
York. Mr. Prescott is known as an 
associate editor of Sales Manage- 
ment, among other niches filled. 


Burn Old Radios 


About 250 obsolete radio sets were 


Harvard Winner Moves 
Charles MacCabe Smith, who 


publicly burned in Montreal last | wrote the Westinghouse institutional 


week as a prelude to the radio show. 
‘ parade preceded the public bon- 
re. 


campaign which won last year’s 
Harvard award, has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


The Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


September 17, 1930 a 


Now 


Was that hard bump at the end of July, and the 
second bounce at the endsof August, the Bot- 
tom? In six months or less wey shall snow 
whether it was: Business will 4 here 
and now whether it és. The issue will be decided 
not by the answer to an acaderAic question; but 


by the outcome of concrete ation. Spirited and - 


energetic effort will swing business into open 
water now, or leave it where it is. to sink further 
into the mud. 

Business is merely the profitable exchange of 
goods and services. Tariffs, governmental poli- 
cies, revolutions, natural catastrophes affect it, 
but they are not decisive. The decisive factors 
now are two, 

One—the handling of credit by banking au- 
thorities--ismechanical. It governs the medium 
of exchange, Business at large can do nothing 
about that‘but pray for more energy, initiative, 
imagination, discretion in our financial lead- 


“Tae 
“The other js psychological. {[t concerns the 
will to exchange, which depends upon the en- 
ergy, initiative, insight, and foresight of the 
30,000 of ‘so individual business men who 
move the wheels of industry and trade. What 
can they do at this critical juncture? Four sim- 
“ple, sensible, things: 

First, put to work some of the corporate sur- 
pluses and idle funds that have accumulated in 
time’ deposits and even in savings banks, or bor- 


output. Retail stocks are below the purchasing 


“standards as well as the purchasing power of 


consumers. 

Second, use idle capital, or borrow it, to cut 
costs without reducing wages, by re-equipment 
and replacement of obsolescent machinery. In- 
dustrial capacity is large, but efficiency is low. 
Intensive cost and quality competition, at home 
and abroad, is inevitable, to expand market de- 
mand. Planned cost reduction without wage 
deflation at this stage is necessary to maintain 
profit margins, support high capitalization, and 
maintain market buying power. 

Third, improve the product or reduce the 
price, not to under-cut the market but to pass 
on to the consumer part of the benefits of lower 
material and production costs. Standards of 
living are not going to be forced down or con- 
sumer psychology fundamentally altered by any 
depression that we have so far seen or can afford 
to see. Consumer purchasing power, reduced 
or held back, will still, and more than ever, go 
to the best product at the lowest price. 

Fourth, use idle capital, or borrow it, to im- 
prove distribution facilities and intensify mar- 
ket appeal by studying consumer wants and 
sharp-shooting them with sustained, concen- 
trated salesmanship. Buying power is large, but 
buying dis position is slack and selective. Busi- 
ness in the United States at 85% of normal is 
still greater than that in all the rest of the world 
together. The way to get your share of it is to 
call in the squads of asthmatic depression dimes 
and replace them with battalions of vigorous ad- 
vertising dollars. The time to step out for sales 
is when business seems all in. 

On another page of this issue we record signs 
that shrewd management in many lines is begin- 
ning to do these things. More must, now, if 
real business recovery this fall is not to go by 
default. 


row.seme of them if necessary, to replenish 
stocks and lay in at least a year's supplies of 
materials, . Prices are now lowest in years, in 
_ Most gases below the current or prospective cost 
of ptoduction. They are not likely now to go 
lower. If they do, any loss will be temporary, 
offset by sising, volume of business or higher 
prices later: Gommodity stocks look large, but 
ate not generally excessive considering normal 
world tequirements and current curtailment of 
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Business in the United States at 85% 
of normal is still greater than that 
in all the rest of the world together. 
The way to get your share of it is to 
call in the squads of asthmatic de- 
pression dimes and replace them 
with battalions of vigorous advertis- , 
ing dollars. The time to step out for 


sales is when business seems all in. 


The Business Week is attentively 
read by the ‘‘aces”’ of business — 
those “‘who move the wheels of 
industry and trade.”’ Now is the 
time to ask us — *“‘Have you got 
*em?”’ — “Do they read it?” 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


CENSUS SHOWS 
DIVISION OF 
EL PASO TRADE 


Preliminary Figures Released 
by Bureau 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 26—The 
Census of Distribution, the first de- 
tailed figures on which are now 
being released, will show for the 
first time the total number of whole- 
sale and retail outlets in the United 
States. 

The unofficial estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census is 1,800,000. 
It is also estimated that the num- 
ber is divided almost equally be- 
tween cities of 10,000 and over and 
towns of less than 10,000. 

The figures now in hand show 
that there are 800,000 retailers in 
cities of 10,000 and over, and 100,000 
wholesalers in the same communi- 
ties. The separation of the two 
groups in the towns of 10,000 and 
under has not yet been completed, 
but is expected to show about the 
same proportion of wholesalers and 
retailers. In the country districts 
the “country buyer” who accumu- 
lates produce for sale to urban con- 
sumers, may be included in the 
wholesale group, and this will swell 
the total somewhat. 

The actual number of schedules in 
hand, with the field work for the 
Census of Distribution practically 
complete, is 1,750,000. This figure, 
however, does not include many 
chain stores, and the inclusion of 
outlets of this character is expected 
to swell the final figure to 1,800,000. 

Inasmuch as the final compilation 
will show the types of stores, vol- 
ume of sales, commodities handled, 


etc., the merchandiser will have for 
the first time an opportunity to de- 
termine the extent and character of 
the distribution facilities he needs 
to take care of the available retail 
business in his line. 

Retail business in excess of $50,- 
000,000 annually is indicated by the 
first release by the Bureau of the 
Census, of nearly complete returns 
from the 1930 Distribution Census 
for El Paso, Texas. 

The figures are based on reports 
received from the individual stores 
and show the total retail sales in 
El Paso during 1929. With some of 
the chain store returns still out, the 
Bureau reports 1280 retail stores 
doing a business of $49,943,153 and 
giving full-time employment to 4772 
men and women. The number of em- 
ployees does not include those work- 
ing part-time. No facts are avail- 
able as to the period of employment 
of part-timers, and the tables on 
full-time employees and total sal- 
aries and wages cannot be used to 


compute average wages. 


No. Full-time 
of Employees Sales 
Stores (See Note) (1929) 


RETAIL 


Automotive Group ........+++. 187 ~=:11,081 
Food Stores ...0..cccscccccess 545 488 
General Merchandise Group.... 26 767 
Furniture & Household Appli- 

GOED ccccrccscecsecvcccees 51 367 
Apparel Group .......e.-seeeee 59 337 
Lumber & Building Materials... 25 144 
Eating Places ......cccccccsees 124 547 
Drug Gteres ..ccccsccccccccscs 52 276 
All Other Stores.........++.+6. 211 815 

Preliminary Total ......... 1,280 4,772 


which include meat departments, do 
a business of $7,554,229 in 435 
stores. Few national food chains 
operate units in El Paso, only 14 
having been reported to date. In the 
food field, the next largest number 
of stores is in candy and confection- 
ery, of which there are 41 stores do- 
ing $276,118. 

Twenty-seven meat markets (ex- 
clusive of markets in grocery stores) 
do an annual volume of $980,496, 
while 23 stores specializing in fruits 
and vegetables do a combined busi- 
ness of $132,077. Only 15 bakeries 
are included in this advance report 
for the reason that the others man- 
ufacture their own products and are 
included in the Census of Manufac- 
tures until the final report. 

The general merchandise group, 
which includes department stores, 
dry goods stores and variety, five- 
and-ten and to-a-dollar stores, is 
third in volume of business and sec- 
ond in number of employees and 
payroll, and handles 15 per cent of 
the total retail business. The seven 


Net % to Inventory Salaries 
Total at & Wages 

Sales Cost (Total) 
$12,746,821 25% $1,163,911 $1,361,678 
9,064,557 18% 503,326 474,899 
7,460,428 15% 1,621,287 1,028,011 
8,820,418 8% 786,909 580,251 
3,561,790 1% 1,051,204 459,203 
2,185,039 4%% 3065525 200,618 
2,160,184 4%% 40,966 381,569 
2,083,108 4% 388,670 295,477 
6,910,818 14% 1,564,891 987,088 
$49,943,153 100% $7,427,639 $5,768,794 


Note.—No service businesses, such as laundries and barber shops, are included. Part- 
time employees are not included in the count of employees, but the total of salaries and 
wages includes the entire payroll. The final reports will show the number of part-timers 


and their wages. 


They will also show the number of proprietors who are wholly or pri- 


marily engaged in the operation of their stores but who are not classified as employees. 
The abridged figures above do not provide the basis for correctly computing average wages, 
average sales per employee, nor rate of stock turn. 


The automotive group heads the 
list, with $8,905,317 of car sales 
through 19 establishments, $1,720,- 
593 -of sales through 67 filling sta- 
tions and $1,305,754 of tires and 
automobile accessories through 32 
such stores. 

Foods Are Second 

Food stores are second in volume 
of sales and fourth in number of em- 
ployees. Grocery stores, many of 


department stores account for 
$6,049,541, 4 variety stores total 
$1,011,309, while 8 dry goods stores 
and 7 general merchandise stores 
make up the balance of $399,553. 


The apparel group of 59 stores, 
which includes 22 men’s stores, does 
an annual volume of $3,561,790 
while 51 furniture and household ap- 
pliance stores total $3,820,413. 
There is a total business of $2,033,- 


September 27, 1930 
TABLE 1—ALL TYPES OF WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS BY KINDS OF 
BUSINESS: 1929 
No. of Av. Sales Wages Stocks 
Whol. No. of Net per Estab- and on 
Kind of Business* Distrs. Employees Sales lishment Salaries Hand 

TOTAL—Preliminary ..... 149 1,556 $56,647,969 $380,188 $2,684,797 $5,926,809 
Automobiles and Automotive 

TEUIPERONE cocccccccccoscs 5 117 4,256,899 851,380 243,160 571,386 
Chemicals and Drugs.. 3 12 408,578 136,193 15,497 592,265 
Confectionery ........ 3 18 212,697 71,232 21,164 30,088 
Dry Goods ..ccccccece & 150 2,685,913 323,239 291,336 583,179 
Electrical Goods ............ 5 54 3,698,497 739,699 152,737 269,817 
Furniture and House Furnish- 

TED ccccccccocccosccescce 4 34 654,458 163,614 41,686 74,487 
Groceries ....cccccssecccccce 26 260 14,408,525 553,982 465,298 918,129 
TERSOWATO cocccccccccccccces 5 159 4,328,887 865,777 208,109 1,176,402 
Leather and Luggage........ 3 29 274,688 91,563 41,282 29,277 
Machinery, Equipment and 

Bapplas .ccccvccccesececs 13 117 3,200,926 246,225 268,889 352.974 
Meats and Meat Products... 6 96 3,163,918 527,320 119,105 137,520 
Petroleum and Petroleum 

PPROGMONR coccccccccccccces 8 66 2,507,133 313,392 153,043 91,806 
PUGENES ccc cccccccccectscccs 24 204 6,607,612 233,651 295,375 124,302 
Textiles & Textile Materials. 4 40 3,438,089 859,520 74,071 301,650 
BR Gee ccccccccccecseccces 32 200 7,905,149 247,036 294,045 673,527 


108 in 52 drug stores. The classifi- 
cations as to kind of business are 
based on the principal business of 
the store and the designations con- 
tained on the returns; they should 
not be confused with commodity 
classifications. 

The effect of El Paso’s location, on 
the Mexican border and in compara- 
tive isolation in respect to other 
large cities, is reflected throughout 
the report. Attention is called to 
the summary showing the relation in 
volume of sales and other factors 
between the independent stores and 
the local units of chains and other 
multiple-store organizations. 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to a prelimi- 
nary tabulation of the data collected 
in the Census of Distribution taken 
in 1930, the total sales through 
wholesale establishments in El] Paso, 
for 1929 amounted to $56,647,969. 
This volume of business was re- 
ported by 149 wholesale distributors 
operating in a number of lines of 
business, with average sales per es- 
tablishment amounting to $380,188. 
It represents the business done dur- 
ing the year 1929 by the wholesale 
establishments covered in this re- 
port. 

The figures presented in the fol- 
lowing tables are preliminary and 
subject to considerable revision. As 
the purpose of this preliminary re- 


port is to make the census statistics 
available at the earliest possible 
date, in order to insure their maxi- 
mum current value, they have been 
compiled from the returns which 
have been received in the census 
office to date. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the wholesale 
business reported does not include 
sales by El Paso manufacturers that 
were made direct from their plant 
locations; nor does it include whole- 
sale sales made by retailers. 

The 149 wholesale establishments 
covered in this report employed 
1,556 persons, paying them $2,684,- 
797 in wages and salaries. It is im- 
possible, however, to compute the 
average wages per employee since it 
is not known the length of time dur- 
ing which the 1,556 persons were 
employed during the year 1929. The 
wholesale establishments carried an 
inventory of $5,926,809, showing an 
average ratio of sales to inventory 
of 9.5. 

The largest total volume of busi- 
ness at wholesale was transacted in 
the grocery field, followed in order 
by produce, hardware, automobiles 
and automotive equipment, and elec- 
trical goods. The statistics showing 
the number of distributors, em- 
ployees, wages and salaries, inven- 
tories, net sales and average sales 
per establishment for all types of 
wholesale distributors by kinds of 
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RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN EL PASO 


No. Em- Salaries 
ployees Net Inven- and 
KIND OF BUSINESS No.of (Full Sales tories Wages 
Stores Time) (Year) (At Cost) (Total) 
TOTAL ALL STORES—Preliminary...1,280 4,772 $49,943,153 $7,427,639 $5,768,794 
Food Stores 
Bete) cccescccccccssocccccescceces 645 488 9,064,557 603,326 474,899 

Candy & Confectionery Stores eevee csocoe 3 32 276,118 16,418 21,379 

Fruits and Vegetables........... ecdesses 23 10 132,077 4,613 6,128 

Grocery Stores ...cccccccccsscscees eevee 435 367 7,554,229 459,974 367,046 

Meat Markets (including fish).......... 27 59 980,496 20,611 70,348 

Other Food Stores.......ccssecesseccecs 4 12,300 1,070 2,120 

Total Food Stores (except bakeries)... 530 473 $ 8,955,220 $ 601,586 $ 466,021 
Bakeries (incomplete) .......... coooe «= 16 109,337 1,740 8,878 
Eating Places 
Total ....c.00 cose OBB 5647 $ 2,160,184 $ 40,966 $ 381,569 
Restaurants, ‘Cafeterias, "Lunch “Rooms.. 89 619 2,014,194 36,864 369,350 
Lunch Counters, Refreshment Stands, Soft 
Drink Stands, Bottled Waters, Bever- 
GE, GO. ceccccecess oeenese éreoene eee «685 28 145,990 4,102 12,219 
Apparel Group 
Beted ccccccccccccecoesesecccess 69 8387 $ 8,561,790 $1,061,204 §$ 459,203 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 
(including hats and caps).......+.... 22 114 1,404,508 680,804 188,377 
Women’s and Children’s Ready-to-Wear 
OME Acsessewlas ccccccccccccrccsccsecs 5 38 324,362 48,315 36,752 

Clothing (Men's, Women’s and Children’ ” 6 81 400,818 98,055 40,617 

Shoes (Men's, Women’s and Children’s) . 16 108 1,143,358 287,115 138,637 

All other Apparel and Accessories....... 10 46 288,744 36,915 64,820 
Furniture and H hold Appli 

Teta coccose Ond00O0 S08 ESSSE2 05060 61 367 $ 3,820,413 $ 786,909 $ 680,251 

Furniture Stores ....... PPTTTTTITT TTT 36 234 2,569,989 555,086 332,445 

Household Appliance Stores. aeecceee cose «COU 108 1,048,149 148,173 212,966 

Other Furnishings and Appliances...... 5 26 202,275 83,650 . 34,840 
General Merchandise Group 

Total wccccccccccee PPYTTTTT TTT TTT 26 767 $ 7,460,423 $1,621,287 $1,028,011 

Department Stores ........csscceceseees 7 639 6,049,541 1,366,597 913,367 

Dry Goods Stores (incl. piece goods) . ° 8 6 143,526 63,729 6,922 

General Merchandise Stores (incl. army 

and navy $0heeeebees00ncnnde 7 21 256,027 42,406 28,228 
Variety, 5 and 10 and To-a-Doliar Stores 4 101 1,011,309 158,505 79,494 
Automotive Group 
TEE occnecnceccencdcccossosocens 187 1,081 $12,746,821 $1,168,911 $1,361,678 
Automobiles (new and trade-in, but not 
incl. used-car establishments)......... 19 526 8,905,317 712,792 816,146 

Automobile repre Tires and Bat- 

SOUND 0.006600 0060000 cb0000028050800000 32 134 1,305,754 205,245 150,438 

Filling Stations and other sales estab- 

lishments connected with automotive 
business including aircraft and motor- 
CORED, GER. cecccccccccccccesccccesecs 70 198 1,720,595 213,170 200,895 

Garages—Repairs, Parts, Gas and Oil... 66 175 815,155 32,704 194,199 
Cigar Stores and Cigar Stands............ 18 25 346,609 30,773 28,213 
Gees GE WES GRE BGs cccccceccscssccess 12 170 846,171 45,577 163,464 
Feed Stores, Farm Implements and Farm- 

Se TED -5:06.0.000000050066050200089 9 36 689,873 191,388 41,914 
END. 00:09:90.0. 006560000 0005 s00060800020% 5 33 130,316 29,586 41,708 
Gifts and Art Shops, Souvenirs and Nov- 

GD 600506400 s00nccsdeececesessesceses 9 24 117,753 59,761 25,051 
Drum BtOres ncccccccccccccccccccecccsccce 52 276 2,033,108 388,670 295,477 
TareWase BLOTGD .cccccsccccvcsccvesescces 8 19 219,361 102,519 24,140 
Heating and Plumbing (including Heating 

SRUTAMOID) cc ccdsccccvccsccccescveccece 6 34 183,860 19,828 54,415 
FemWETY GOOTED coccccccccecevcvccccscccces 18 61 608,611 256,990 93,213 
Lumber and Building Materials | (including 

PEED cbvccccecccccececenss PUTT eTTTy 25 144 2,185,039 306,525 200,618 
BMenhe Btores occ ccccccvccccccccccccceccece 5 9 44,240 22,686 6,287 
Be TD on kc ccccsecccecnenceseeesces 4 6 85,384 2,579 7,789 
Office, School and Store Supplies and 

) | PPP ETTTITT TTT Ter Tt Tee 14 104 747,492 142,813 172,250 
IEE. 6. 6-5.8s skenenedesccsecceenesccoces 4 8 54,656 12,918 13,274 
Paint and Glass (including Wall ) 9 29 368,494 121,350 44,556 
SEED TOBTED ccccvcccccccccccscceveeocecee 7 68 763,675 123,947 84,691 
Wet otherwine epesifed....csccccccsccccccces 40 122 1,266,816 313,410 146,423 
Second-hand Stores 

PEE 6.0.6 0606-5 0600s sr eceesesc cece 11 21 95,449 22,819 14,424 

ED 6-0.0.0:5.065.060009060000856000006 12 23 134,601 15,877 15,377 

I So 00660000 0:0:0909004666000b006 6 13 73,296 38,030 14,895 

All other second-hand .... ........se00% 14 10 134,161 12,040 5,001 

TOTAL ALL STORES—Preliminary. —_ 4,772 $49,948,153 $7,427,689 $5,768,794 
Deteeees Feed GhaiRG so... cvccccccccsececes 43 948,842 50,096 74,385 
Local Food Chains and Branch Systems... 2 50 701,706 27,978 61,636 
Independent Food Stores...............++ . 519 395 7,414,009 426,252 338,878 
National and Local Drug Chains and Branch 

PME cb cccrcccccdsccceccoonsccces eeee 75 481,903 93,046 91,859 
Independent Drug Stores............+++.45 46 201 1,551,205 295,624 203,618 
National and Local Lumber Chains and 

MOE TOGROIED. 6:0: 6-5.0.606 cceseecdccccvecse 9 26 575,118 122,292 43,117 
Independent Lumber Dealers.............. 16 118 1,609,921 184,233 157,501 
Furniture Chain Stores......ccccscccsesces 3 77 807,927 168,206 94,566 
Independent Furniture Stores............. 33 157 1,762,062 386,880 237,879 
Independent Stores of all Kinds...... «+-e+1,186 4,069 41,504,069 6,178,262 4,801,300 
— Chain and Branch Systems of all 

ED. 60.06-06:00650 05096 d 0c es cero eewoEes 26 181 2,017,323 284,843 232,350 
Sathene! and Sectional Chains............. 68 522 6,421,761 964,534 735,144 


business are presented in Table 1. 

The classification by kinds of busi- 
ness as shown in this table is based 
on the principal lines of merchan- 
dise handled by a given firm during 
the year 1929 covering at least 60 
per cent of its total volume of busi- 
ness. 


In Table 2 are presented statistics 
by types of wholesale distributors 
for all kinds of business, showing 
th number of distributors, em- 
ployees, wages and salaries, stocks 
on hand, net sales, and average sales 
per establishment. It is interesting 
to note that the largest sales per 
establishment were reported by 
manufacturer’s sales branches, with 
an average of $616,412. 


Brokers were second in this re- 
spect with $531,128 sales per estab- 
lishment. Bulk stations operating in 


the petroleum industry ranked third 
with $367,726 average sales per es- 
tablishment. Wholesalers occupied a 
fourth position following closely on 
the heels of bulk stations with an 
average sales per establishment of 
$367,195. 

No stocks on hand were reported 
by brokers and commission mer- 
chants. The 84 wholesalers, on the 
other hand, carried the largest total 
inventory and employed as many as 
1,181 people out of the 1,556 total 
number employed by all of the 
wholesale establishments covered in 
this report. Thus, while wholesalers 
constituted only 56.4 per cent of the 
total number of wholesale distribu- 
tors, they employed 75.9 per cent of 
all persons engaged in wholesale dis- 
tribution, and carried 79 per cent of 
total inventories reported by all 
wholesale distributors. 


TABLE 2—TYPES OF WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS—ALL KINDS OF 


BUSINESS: 1929 
No. of Av. Sales Wages Stocks 
Type of Wholesale Whol. No. of Net per Estab- and on 

Distributor Distrs. Employees Sales lishment Salaries Hand 
TOTAL—Preliminary ... 149 1,556 $56,647,969 $380,188 $2,684,797 $5,926,809 
A . Sunitiaschbcees 84 1,181 30,844,417 367,195 1,988,100 4,723,970 
OT rer eee ° 13 21 6,904,665 631,128 $0,696 = . nn neee 
Bulk Tank Stations......... 3 43 1,838,632 367,726 113,179 73,253 
Commission Merchants ..... 5 4 604,184 120,836 rae 
Export Merchants ....... ee 7 39 1,077,708 158,958 56,617 723,388 
Manufacturer’s Agents ..... 9 16 1,591,891 176,877 35,066 22,002 
Manufacturer’s Sales Branches 17 195 10,479,002 616,412 358,553 315,794 
Supply Houses ..........++. 5 28 379,466 75,893 60,214 66,102 
ere 4 29 2,928,004 732,001 45,860 2,300 


—_——... 


1It was necessary in certain cases to combine two kinds of business into one general 
group in order to avoid disclosing information for individual firms. For example, auto- 


Mobiles and aut tive equip 


t have been combined into one group. 


The same is 


true of chemicals and drugs. ‘These would normally be given separately if the number 
of establishments in the community were large enough to justify such a segregation. 


Want Big Duty 
on American 
Magazines 


Ottawa, Can., Sept. 25—Revision 
of Canadian customs duties to im- 
pose a heavy duty on American 
magazines imported into the Do- 
minion, now duty free, is again 
under consideration behind closed 
doors of Cabinet councils since the 
new Conservative (high tariff) party 
came into power. 

The suggestion now under discus- 
sion is that the tax be based on the 
gross value of advertising carried 
and circulation in the Dominion. 

Inclusion in the present budget of 
a clause concerning imported adver- 
tising matter was somewhat of a 
puzzler. The budget was supposed 
to be an unemployment remedy. 
Duties on imports of direct mail 
pieces, catalogues, etc., remain at 25 
per cent. 

With a number of United States 
advertisers with Canadian branches 
charging 5 per cent of magazine 
campaigns against the Dominion end 
of the business for Canadian circu- 
lation of United States periodicals 


owners’ National Association, which 
has a large number of Canadian 
members, eliminating Canadian 
magazines from their lists on the 
grounds that United States overflow 


WHEN % 


and such groups as the Laundry- 
circulation covers the field, the situ- 
ation is of particular interest to 
— selling the Canadian 
eld. 


ALTHOUGH daytime broadcasting offers 
@ golden opportunity for advertisers to 
reach the family purchasing agent while in 


h | d receptive mood, very little is at present 
snoulia we known of this daytime woman audience. 
Accurate, authentic information is needed 
go on b dvertisi 
yY every advertising agency, every present 
the air and prospective radio advertiser, every 
broadcasting station. 
ue se and For the benefit of all concerned... and 


with the approval of some of the most im. 
portant broadcasters and advertising agencies 
. we are undertaking a basic study of the 
woman in her home and her relation to day- 
time broadcasting. This research has been 
put on a cooperative basis to make possible 
'ts conduct on a national scale. 
Write for further information and terms of 
subscription. 


ARNOLD 3 
Research Service 
45 West 45th Street, New York 
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Salvaging the Value 
of National Brands 


What can be done to save the 
value of national brands? How 
can loss be prevented? 


An article with the above title 
appearing in the October issue 
of The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION discusses this 
topic of the hour among food 
advertisers in plain-spoken but 
constructive fashion. 


A most timely subject. Send for 
a copy. 


The New Era in 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


The only ABC 
paper in its 
industry. 9,000 


ur Records 
SPORTING GOODS ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 


NAL has been sold back to its original builders and 
will henceforth be known by its original name— 


ety. 0 Sporting Good 
=< Journal 


AMES CASTLE, Managing Editor 


HIGDON HEADS 
TENTH DISTRICT 


Houston, Texas, Sept. 25—More 
than 200 advertisers from as far 
south as Mexico City and north as 
far as Oklahoma City attended the 
Tenth District Convention of the 
Advertising Federation, which closed 
at the Rice Hotel Tuesday, after 
three days of discussion of how to 
increase the effectiveness of adver- 
tising. 

San Antonio was selected as the 
1931 convention city. A San Antonio 
member also was selected president 
of the district for the new year. He 
is J. B. Higdon of the San Antonio 
Express, who succeeds Lorry Jacobs 
of Dallas. All the officers were 
elected by acclamation. They are: 

Charles Ogden, San Antonio, sec- 
retary; Harlan Fentress, Waco, first 
vice-president; Erle Racey, Dallas, 
second vice-president. 

The directors: Mr. Jacobs; 
Charles B. Mills, Dallas; J. H. Alli- 
son, Wichita Falls; Mary Barker, 
Dallas; Donald Rein, Houston; A. M. 
Cohen, Houston; P. L. Michael, 
Houston; Will S. Wood, Fort Worth; 
W. W. Watson, Beaumont; Fred C. 
Beseler, Galveston; Mrs. Thelma 
Gaines, Galveston; William Brock- 
hausen, San Antonio; Mrs. M. L. 
Gill, Houston; C. M. Tearney, Aus- 
tin; and E. C. Taulbel, Waco. 

Principal speakers were: Gilbert 
T. Hodges, President of the A. F. A., 
Leslie M. Barton, of the Chicago 
Daily News, Ray Wright of Hous- 
ton, Levy Brothers’ sales director; 
Sheally E. Tracy, President Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dallas; J. Earl 
Brennan, of Brennan, Brown and 
Auld, Inc., Houston; Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, director of typography 
of the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
Chicago; and Harry Riehl, new 
president of the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., and man- 
ager of the St. Louis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

Welcomed by Stérling 

Ross Sterling, Texas Democratic 

nominee for governor, gave the dele- 


Will B. Mayer, 
President 
Frank Cambria, 
Vice-President 
Fred Porter, 
Treasurer 
John ane, 
ecretary 
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gates a hearty welcome to Houston 
at the opening session Monday noon. 
“Houston believes in advertising,” 
he declared. 
The Houston Pipe Line Company 
was host to the convention at the 


Leslie M. Barton 


opening luncheon. H. Wirt Steele of 
Houston presided. He read a tele- 
gram from James O’Shaughnessey, 
advertising director of,Liberty, ex- 
pressing his regret at being unable 
to make the keynote address because 
of a death in his family. 

Mr. Barton’s subject was “What 
Are the Prospects of Business in the 
Next 12 Months?” He declared that 
there is nothing wrong with business 
for the fellow who knows how to 
get it. 

He said that hard times are times 
for increased advertising, and cited 
the examples of many companies 
which had increased business during 
the economic and industrial depres- 
sion by judicious augmentation of 
their advertising. 

“Many large firms show an in- 
crease in business in the past six 
months,” he said, “over the same 
period last year.”” He marshaled an 
array of facts to prove his state- 
ment. He stressed the need of edu- 
cation in advertising and said that 
not the chain stores but “chained 
stores” are holding up prosperity. 

“Sales” in Disfavor 

Mr. Wright talked on “How Ad- 
vertising Can Be Used to Lower 
Distribution Costs.” He differed 
with Mr. Barton on the value of spe- 
cial sales. He said that special sin- 
gle day advertising of sales lowers 
profits and often defeats their pur- 
pose. He said the tendency is to dis- 
continue sales, which move up the 
cost of distribution, lower profits, 
cause mistakes among overworked 
sales clerks and induce losses to 
shop lifters. 

National President Hodges dis- 
cussed “The Truth About Advertis- 
ing.” 

“Because of the men and women 
who have made advertising their 
profession—men and women with 
high ideals, with clear vision and 
profound belief and faith in their 
mission—we have seen advertising 
grow in prestige by leaps and 
bounds; we have seen it grow in 
honor and dignity, in usefulness and 
in character, until today advertising 
has become, without a shadow of a 
doubt, the most honest part of busi- 
ness,” he said. 

“I ask you to remember that it 
was organized advertising which has 
carried the brunt of the battle 
against false and fraudulent adver- 
tising, and that the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America has been from 
its inception the militant leader of 
organized advertising. 

“The more closely knit the organi- 
zation becomes; the more united the 
front we oppose to the foes ever 
ready to assail us, the greater shall 
be our successes—the higher the 
dignity to which our profession 
shall rise, and the greater and more 
enduring the prosperity that must 
inevitably ensue. 

Seek Renewed Faith 

“The Federation has to sell—and 
it cannot do it alone—a renewed 
faith in the economic and social 
value of advertising—we must sell 
the public a better, more generous, 
more receptive mind toward adver- 
tising by selling it the truth.” 

Round table discussions of adver- 
tising groups were held Monday 


morning. Steve Kelton led the 


HEAR DIVERGENT 
VIEWS AT BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Major 
problems of retail distribution were 
put under the microscope at the con- 
ference at the University Club Sept. 
22-24, under the auspices of the re- 
tail board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick, house- 
hold efficiency expert, said “we 
women consumers want more genu- 
ine merchants and fewer chain-store 
robots,” and asked “for a merchant 
who shall be up-to-date scientifically 
as possible, but who can still give 
the human values which most of all 
the consumer expects from the re- 
tailer.” 

Edward L. Bernays, Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, said ‘the new sales- 
manship takes the scientific view- 
point and avails itself of every 
scientific hypothesis and discovery as 
well as the physical means of adver- 
tising and propaganda to reach the 
consumer.” Aaron Sapiro criticized 
the Federal Farm Board for buying 
wheat and cotton in an attempt to 
create artificial prices. 


Power of Women 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, of 
the New York Herald-Tribune mag- 
azine, noted at length the immense 
buying power of the American 
woman. John Mench, merchandising 
counsellor for the Hearst news- 
papers, said that “when advertising 
is being planned, it should be 
planned by classification of goods 
and price levels.” The advertiser 
“should analyze the newspaper mar- 
kets he wishes to reach, and de- 
cide the frequency with which he 
will cover each market” on a given 
article. 

Frank A. Black, publicity man- 
ager William Filene’s Sons Co., dif- 
fered with Mrs. Frederick, saying 
that the personnel of the best stores 
is as well trained to the needs of 
the customer and supplies him as 
high a standard of service as the 
agent of the manufacturer in his 
contacts with the trade. 

William T. Foster, director, Fran- 
cis Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, suggested that retail dis- 
tributors “stand by the gates which 
control the flow of business. Every- 
thing you can do right now to make 
people spend their Rainy Day Dol- 


lars—even for luxuries—is a public. 


service.” 


Against Imitations 

Tuesday, Chairman Ernest Katz, 
discussing the cost of distribution, 
said that “overhead can be reduced 
by keeping the proper sense of pro- 
portions; by not attempting in a 
small store the grandiose accom- 
plishments of the big fellows.” 

Edmund D. McGarry, professor of 
marketing at the University of Buf- 
falo, talked on “Mortality Among 
Stores.” In “Digging Under the Sur- 
face for Distribution Costs,” Alex- 
ander Kaylin, associate editor, Re- 
tailing, said “the most hopeful sign 
is that faults are being recognized. 
Costs may become higher in the next 
two years, but if they do, margins 
will step up also.” 

Paul T. Cherington, director of 
research, J. Walter Thompson Co., 


newspaper group; Donald Rein, di- 
rect mail; Allen Peden, magazines; 
Ray Wright, retail; Jerry Belcher, 
radio; Dale Rogers, agencies; and 
Joe Fox, president of the Houston 
Advertising Association, public utili- 
ties. 

An educational session closed the 
convention Tuesday afternoon. Ray 
Wright presided. The advertisers 
heard a series of talks on the gen- 
eral theme of how to make adver- 
tising more effective. Sheally E. 
Tracy of Dallas, president of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc., discussed essen- 
tials of sales and advertising pro- 
grams. J. Earl Brennan, of Bren- 
nan, Brown and Auld, JInc., Houston, 
told how to improve advertising 
copy, layout and art. Douglas C. 
MecMurtrie, director of typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Company of Chi- 
cago, discussed the place of type in 
advertising. 


said that in advertising, “consumers 
have the final and deciding word.” 

Major Benjamin Namn, president, 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn, dis- 
cussing “The Effect of Price Fixing,” 
said that it “will directly increase the 
cost of distribution by retarding 
stock turn-over, increasing overhead, 
damaging good-will and curtailing 
volume. It will indirectly increase 
the cost of distribution by fostering 


monopolies, discouraging business 
enterprise, and encouraging law 
evasion.” 


Favors Intervention 


At the luncheon sessior. Rudolph 
Spreckels, president, The Sugar In- 
stitute, Inc., speaking on “The New 
Relationship in American Business,” 
proposed drastic intervention by the 
government in the present business 
situation, placing industry upon 
practically the same basis of super- 
vision and control as in the late war, 


A. Lincoln Filene, chairman of 
board and treasurer, William 
Filene’s Sons Co., emphasized the 
advantage of close inter-relationship 
of the consumer and the manufac- 
turing and retailing part of the in- 
custry. Maxwell Copelof, executive 
director, Merchant Ladies’ Garment 
Association, discussed the abuses of 
group buying. Paul H. Bonner, vice- 
president, Stehli Silk Corp., made 
a plea for the continuance of pleas- 
ant relations existing between silk 
manufacturers and retailers. 


Wednesday, W. T. Grant, chair- 
man of the board, W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, spoke on the need of develop- 
ing the younger generation of execu- 
tives to a realization of the “undis- 
covered untold wants of the con- 
sumer.” Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor, 
Chain Store Age, predicted that the 
present demand for nationally ad- 
vertised products would remain per- 
manently. 


Sidney Rabinovitz, president, 
Economy Grocery Stores Corp., 
talked of the necessity of eliminat- 
ing volume as the sole goal of the 
chain store. Daniel H. Steele, vice- 
president, Wilson Bros., Chicago, 
spoke on enabling the independent 
retail merchant to meet chain store 
competition. Gordon C. Corbaley, 
president American Institute of 
Food Distribution, suggested com- 
plete meals in cans and packages. 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor 
of marketing, Columbia University, 
discussed “Merchandising to Meet 
Changing Consumer Demand.” Lew 
Hahn, president, Hahn Department 
Stores, said that there is no magic 
in mergers, and that there must be 
sound management and experience 
in order to make mergers successful. 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 
MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


JUST PRINTED 


FOR ADVERTISING AND SALES 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING 
THE UNUSUAL 


“in my 
black 
portfolio” 


by KOCH 


strikingly crisp in appearance 
and content — you should have 
it—limited edition of 1500 —a 
copy gratis to you . . just write 
to KOCH, 24 W. 56th St., 
N. Y., on your letterhead, 


and say “send it”! 
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Classified 
Advertising 


A charge of 40 cents a line is 
made for advertising in this depart- 
ment, the minimum charge being $2. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS NEWS 
Accurate information about any industrial 
field; market articles; special reports; 
versonal news. Space or time basis. 
Headquarters in Los Angeles with experi- 
enced representatives San Francisco and 
other cities, covering state. Inquiry in- 
vited from class, trade, industrial publica- 
tions. Address Box 48, care of Apvertis- 
ING AGE, 


Mr. Advertiser— 


If you are the man who is 
looking for an assistant who can 
successfully take care of the im- 
portant details of your advertis- 
ing campaigns while you develop 
the new ideas 


be sagyes in Layout, 
Copy, Sales Promotion 


Write Box 49, Advertising Age 
537 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


WANTED! 


A live advertising man to 
join in handling National 
Agency for distribution of 
a movable bulletin for in- 
door and outdoor use. Some- 
thing new. Attractive offer 
with a real future. In re- 
ply give age and experience. 
Box 50 % Advertising Age 


Sammons New Chairman 


National Trade Journals 

Major H. J. Redfield has resigned 
as chairman of the board, and How- 
ard Myers as president of National 
Trade Journals, Inc., New York. 

Wheeler Sammons, formerly presi- 
dent of the A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, has been elected chairman 
of the board. The new president is 
H. J. Bligh, who has been in charge 
of Specialty Salesmen, one of the 
National Trade Journals group. 

E. J. Rosencrans has _ become 
treasurer of the organization. 


Practical Methods 
Advocated by Crain 


Suggesting that advertising can 
play a major part in accelerating 
business recovery, G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher of ADVERTISING AGE, ad- 
dressed the Advertising Club of 
Richmond, Va., September 24. 

He urged that under present con- 
ditions advertising be divested of 
mystery and asked to do a practical 
merchandising job. 

Proper tie-in with other factors 
involved in modern merchandising, 
he said, will enable advertising to 
reach the objectives set up for it. 


Use Neon Displays 
for Dealer Helps 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has placed an order for 
1,000 Claude Neon window displays 
for dealers handling its radio. The 
light is reflected through an etched 
glass face in the new displays. 


Agency Appointed 
for Scott’s Emulsion 
After advertising Scott’s Emul- 
sion for 50 years without the serv- 
ices of an agency, Scott & Bowne, 
Bloomfield, N. J., have placed the 
account with Young & Rubicam, 
New York. 


“News” Now Broadcasting 

The Buffalo Evening News has 
Opened its  broadcastin station, 
WBEN, in the Statler Hotel. W. 
Nelson Wilkinson is director. 


Farm Revenue 
Is Increasing 
Year by Year 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 25—If 
the 1930 income of the farmers of 
the country is larger than in 1929, 
as now seems probable, it will merely 
confirm the recent trend in that di- 
rection. The Department of Agri- 
culture has issued detailed figures 
covering farm revenue in 1929, as 
compared with 1928. 

The income per farm family, after 
payment of expenses for capital, 
labor, and management, was larger 
than in 1928, the Department said, 
but smaller than in the record year 
of 1925. 

A gross income from farm produc- 
tion of about $11,851,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1929 compared with 
$11,741,000,000 in 1928, with $11,- 
616,000,000 in 1927, and with 
$11,480,000,000 in 1926 is estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

The gross income from crops last 
year is estimated at $5,603,000,000, 
and the gross income from livestock 
and livestock products at $6,249,000,- 
000. Crop income declined $73,000,- 
000 as compared with 1928, but the 
gross income from livestock and 
livestock products increased $183,- 
000,000. 

On a per farm family basis this 
income available for capital, labor 
and management was $882 for 1929 
compared with $864 for 1928, and 
$898 in 1925 which was the best 
year since 1921. The Bureau points 
out, however, that these figures per 
farm family do not represent total 
income of farmers as they do not 
include income derived from sources 
other than agricultural production. 

Reports from about 12,000 farm- 
ers who reported income and ex- 
penses individually to the Bureau 
last year show that receipts less ex- 
penses in 1929 averaged $1,097, in 
addition to which each farmer used 
home-grown food products valued at 
an average of $262. 


Hearings on 
Tariff Begin 
October 28 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 25—The 
United States Tariff Commission has 
announced that public hearings will 
be held at its offices in Washington 
in connection with investigations re- 
cently instituted for the purposes of 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
frequently referred to as the flexi- 
ble tariff provisions. 

The dates and subjects of the 
hearings of which notice has been 
given are as follows: 

Oct. 28, straw hats; Oct. 30, pig 
iron; Nov. 5, woven wire fencing 
and wire netting; Nov. 6, ultrama- 
rine blue; Nov. 7, smokers’ articles; 
Nov. 11, pigskin leather; Nov. 12, 
maple sugar and maple sirup; Nov. 
13, wood flour; Nov. 14, wool felt 
hats; Nov. 18, wool floor coverings, 
n. s. p. f.; Nov. 19, furniture of 
wood. 

The hearings will be open to all 
interested parties and the public 
generally. 

The Commission will report its 
findings to the President. It is not 
necessarily true that the field work 
of investigating will discontinue be- 
cause of the hearings, as there are 
subjects on which the Commission 
desires more complete data before 
hearings can be held on them. 


Van Heusen Offers 


Contralto Crooner 
The Phillips- Jones Corporation, 
New York, is presenting a new radio 
series for Van Heusen collars, 
Annette Hanshaw, “contralto 
crooner,” being featured. 
Norman Brokenshire, one of ra- 
dio’s pioneer announcers, presided at 
the opening. 


Continue Outdoor Copy 

Copy for the 1931 Industrial Ter- 
centenary has replaced tourist copy 
on 100 highway display bulletins 
used by the city of Boston. The old 
and new campaigns were placed by 
John Donnelly & Sons, Boston out- 
door sales organization. 


HOSIERY MAKERS 
TO CO-OPERATE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the situation. The bankers’ interest 
is augmented by the relation of Ex- 
change activities to such economic 
ills as overproduction, seasonal un- 
employment, bankruptcies, etc. 

The Exchange has also made pro- 
vision for buying distress stocks and 
liquidating them so as not to dis- 
turb the market. 


Plan Joint Campaign 

The next few weeks should bring 
some good news to space salesmen, 
according to one expert. 

“Once Exchange activities are in 
full swing,” he said, “legitimate com- 
petition between leading hosiery 
manufacturers will be accelerated. 
Membership in the Exchange does 
not affect the independence of the 
manufacturers, and the competitive 
spirit runs high. 

“Preliminary discussion of a pro- 
posed co-operative advertising cam- 
paign intended to acquaint con- 
sumers with the merit of full fash- 
ioned hosiery and how to recognize 
the genuine product, brought out 
considerable opposition to the sug- 
gestion that a common identification 


CO-ORDINATES AN 
INDUSTRY 


Julian Armstrong 


mark be placed on all merchandise 
manufactured by members. It is 
likely, however, that the difficulty 
will be easily adjusted and that the 
initial advertising will appear before 
the winter is over.” 


One Million Yen 
To Be Spent by 
Raw Silk Group 


New York, Sept. 25—Plans of the 
Raw Silk Association of Japan to 
conduct a promotional campaign to 
stimulate sales and create new out- 
lets for silk fabrics in the American 
market were formally endorsed by 
the Silk Association of America, 
Inc., at the quarterly meeting of the 
board of managers here. 

A cable announcing the action of 
the board was sent to the Japanese 
organization by Thomas B. Hill, 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, offering the fullest co- 
operation of silk interests in this 
country if it is decided to go ahead 
with the campaign. 

If the campaign is conducted it is 
proposed to invest one million yen, 
equivalent to approximately $500,- 
000, ADVERTISING AGE was told by 
headquarters of the American or- 
ganization. It will be financed by a 
special tax on Japanese exports of 
raw silk. 


Keyler Joins Tyson 
Once conducting his own agency, 


Fay Keyler has joined O. S. Tyson 
& Co., New York. 


THERES 
A PAY 
STREAK 


OF GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
RIGHT ON THE FACE OF 
YOUR ENVELOPE ! 


SS 


.. 


A\n opportunity for impressive presentation of your 
mail matter,—an opportunity to capitalize the value of 


agreeable first impression. 


Of course your envelopes as well as their contents must 
be attractive and agreeable to the eye and to the touch. 
Good paper stock, colors and good printing insure this. 
Furthermore, many advertisers have sensed the sales 
value of utilizing the face of their envelopes to tell a 
selling story in illustration, color and text. They know 
that most of the business executives they want to 
reach personally open their own mail, and that ad- 
equate introduction to the contents of envelopes — 
whether sales literature or letters — is of prime impor- 
tance. No modern business house should overlook this 
dividend-paying strata of prestige building opportunity. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA .. . 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NeW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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Successors to—MONTAGUE LEE coO., INC. + FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC, 7 GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP, . 


~ While Advertisin e § 
Is Being “De-Bunked’] 


TYPOGRAPHY OF QUALITY 
COMES INTO ITS OWN 


| in common with all business, is going through a 
Phoenix-like period of disintegration and re-integration. More 
money than ever before will be spent on advertising, but it will be 
budgeted more wisely and disbursed more carefully, with a watch 
upon every dollar...We welcome.the opportunity to ‘prove it with 
proofs”” now that some advertising appropriations are not so large 
and that large appropriations must show quick returns ...To the 
small appropriation we offer an admittedly superior service that saves 
money and time by virtue of smooth, skilled, speedy handling. 
To the large appropriation we offer equal economy with equipment 
and facilities that are not excelled by those of any typographic 
plant in America or Europe... Moreover, the advertising agents 
whom we have the honor to serve—the flower of the profession 


— ‘contact’? here with principals always in immediate reach. 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC, 
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